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As you look at the faces in front of you, you realize 
the responsibility of having so much to teach in so 
short a time. 

That is why teachers welcome the help of World 
Book Encyclopedia in their own classrooms. They 
find that World Book is more than just a reference 
work. Its many comprehensive articles enrich every 
subject taught. Even more important, World Book 
motivates students to read beyond the usual re- 
quirements of classroom work. 

Each article contains modern and informative 


illustrations — pictures, diagrams, maps, and charts 





that help to make your teaching more effective. 
An outstanding feature of World Book especially 
important to teachers is the scientific grading of 
each article for the class in which the subject is 
normally taught. This means that the material can 
be easily understood by students at every learning 
level while maintaining their highest interest. 

For further details on how World Book can be 
a real help to you in your classroom, ask for a free 
copy of the new Mill Creek story, ‘Research Opens 
the Door to Reading.’’ Write Mr. John W. 
Dienhart, Dept. 1420, Box 3565, Chicago 54, III. 


WORLD BOOK 


encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educationai Division 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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In this issue... 


“Few lessons are so important as 
the one which teaches a person that 
he does not have to be like every- 
body else in all things.” From 
“Change . . . Diversity . . . Simi- 
larity,” p. 8-10. 

“... it is perfectly clear that fu- 
ture users of our mass media must 
expect attempts at manipulation, 
and must be prepared for them. 
This points clearly to a responsi- 
bility of the schools.” From “Com- 
munication in Today’s Society,” 
p. 11-16. 
asi" some things cannot be 
settled by plebiscite. Water at sea 
level boils at 100 degrees Centi- 
grade, even if 20 broadly repre- 
sentative citizens committees should 
vote unanimously after full discus- 
sion that it doesn’t.” From “The 
Public and the Public Schools,” p. 
17-21. 

“Have the concepts of the role 
and functions of the administrator 
kept pace with societal change, or 
are administrators still riding a 
horse in an age of jet aircraft?” 
From “Challenge Ahead in Ele- 
mentary School Administration,” 
Pp. 32-35. 


os 


Next issue... 


International aspects of today’s 
world, and economic aspects of our 
society are two of the topics to be 
treated in the December issue as 
part of the dev elopment of “back- 
ground for the instructional pro- 
gram.” Vera Micheles Dean, 
Editor of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, is providing the article 
in the international field. Thomas 
R. Carskadon, Chief of the Edu- 
cation Department of The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund is preparing 
the article on economic aspects of 
our society. 


October, November (Membership Directory), 


December, February, April and May by the Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association of the United 


States 

Annual membership dues in the Department of Elementary School Princit 
Tre NaTIoNAL ELEMENTARY Principat. Single copies of the Yearbook N 
issues, 60 cents each. Directory Number, $2.00. 


Second-class mail privileges authorized at Washington. D. C. and Richmond, Va. 
Executive and Editorial Offices. 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C 






which $3.00 is for a vear’s subscription to 


sto er, December, February, April and May 


THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL is a member of the Educational Press Association. The contents of this Bulletin are listed in 


the Education Index. 
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MUSIC FOR LIVING 


A new distinctive program for 
grades 1 through 6 


These books stress music’s many- 
sided contacts with living and 
learning. They touch every angle 
of the child’s expanding environ- 
ment; they link music with other 
areas of the school curriculum. 


Vital folksongs, old and new, rep- 
resent all sections of the United 
States and different parts of the 
world. The books include selec- 
tions from many master com- 
posers, classical and contempo- 
rary. 


Emphasis in organization is on 
musical growth—a growing un- 
derstanding of music through 
participation in all kinds of mu- 
sic activities. 


Teachers’ Books contain accom- 
paniments and commentaries for 
each song. Unmatched in com- 
pleteness and suitability for 
classroom use. 


Recordings—10 records for each 
grade. Ideal for listening, for 
studying vocal interpretation, 
and for acquainting pupils with 
different instruments. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
Morristown, New Jersey 


m7 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
Dallas—Atlanta 


Gladys Tipton 
Harriet Nordholm 
Jack M. Watson 











Our New President 


This past June, Mathilda A. Gilles of Salem, 
Oregon, became president of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. To this of- 
fice she brings a rich background both as an edu- 
cator and as an active leader within the profes- 
sion. 

Miss Gilles began her career as a teacher in a 
one-room Oregon rural school. Later she became 
a classroom teacher in graded elementary and 
junior high schools and, in 1946, an elementary 
school principal. At the present time, she is 
principal of the Richmond Elementary School in 
Salem, Oregon. 

Thruout her experience as an educator, Miss 
Gilles has been a dynamic leader in professional 
organizations. In her home state of Oregon, she 
has been president of the Oregon Elementary 
School Principals Association and of a chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma. She has served as chair- 
man of many professional committees, providing 
outstanding leadership in raising professional 
standards and in bringing about legislation to im- 
prove retirement for Oregon teachers. In the 
northwest region, she has been prominent in 
professional groups, acting as director of a re- 
gional workshop for elementary school principals 
and of a five-state leadership conference spon- 
sored by the national Department. 

On the national scene, Mathilda Gilles has 
been an active participant in the programs of our 
Department, of the NEA, and of other profes- 
sional groups. She has played a major role in the 
activities of this Department—as a member of 
the Executive Committee since 1952, as a partici- 
pant, speaker, and discussion leader in meetings, 
and as a contributor to publications. Among her 
many other national affiliations, our new presi- 
dent is a life member of the National Education 
Association, a member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and of three NEA 
departments—the American Association of School 
Administrators, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, and the National 
School Public Relations Association. 

The Department welcomes Miss Gilles to the 
presidency. We look forward to a year of out- 
standing growth and accomplishment under her 
leadership. 
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President’s 
Message ee 


<< ee to the elementary 


school principals of the nation! And best 

Mathilda Gilles wishes from your Executive Committee for 

a promising year ahead. To you who have 

bestowed upon me the high honor and privi- 

lege of serving as your president, I express appreciation. I feel deeply ‘humble as I assume 

this great responsibility, but equally proud for the opportunity and confidence given me. 
W orking with you and for you during the year will be a distinct pleasure. 

Many have been our achievements as we have moved forward. The increased partici- 
pation of our membership over the past several years is signal proof of the high interest in 
Department activities. Membership stands at an all-time high. Publication sales have climbed 
steadily upwards. Greater emphasis has been directed toward prov iding the kinds of 
services demanded for strengthening our profession, including a series of regional confer- 
ences on preparation for the principalship. 

In planning for the future, we must look toward new horizons, new opportunities, new 
challenges. As we move ahead, let us consider these things: 





—Developing an understanding of the child’s place in the curriculum in today’s fast 
changing society. 

—Becoming sensitive to the nation’s concern over the fitness of America’s youth and 
providing a program for all children to help meet this concern. 

—Building increased awareness of the qualities of leadership which elementary school 
principals must possess, and working cooperatively with other educators for the im- 
provement of educational leadership. 

—Helping to implement the recommendations of the White House Conference on 
Education. 

—Working together at the national, state, and local levels to strengthen our professional 
unity and add stature to our professional organizations. 

Recognizing our position as part of the National Education Association and the 
importance of working closely with the parent organization. Currently, the comple- 
tion of the NEA Educational Center and the successful achievement of the Cen- 
tennial Action Program demand our full support. 


As we seek to attain these objectives, your Department will strive to provide the dy- 
namic leadership necessary to their fulfillment. 
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Youngsters are readers 


when they have books with... | 
——w > EXCITING CONTENT 
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> VIVID, DRAMATIC STYLE 
- => AUTHENTIC INFORMATION 
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eis Try these Random House 


© — a 
Wwe rl q 
~ i 7 
We Books for Boys and Girls 
“a to Welcomed by teachers as an ideal teaching aid, 
devoured by youngsters as high adventure, and 
approved by librarians. 


LANDMARK BOOKS 
$1.50 each. For Grades 5-10, Each action-packed 
book tells of some event or personality that has 
become a turning-point in history. 97 titles. 





Abe Lincoln: Log Cabin to White House 
The Story of D-Day, June 6, 1944 
Rogers’ Rangers and the 
French and Indian War 
The Magna Charta 
The Hudson’s Bay Company 
The West Point Story 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 
$1.95 each. For Grades 4-9. Straight facts pre- 
sented simply and dramatically by renowned 
scientists. 18 titles. 


All About Strange Beasts of the Past 
All About Snakes 
All About Moths and Butterflies 





Write now for booklists 
RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Leonard Power. 


In July of this year, Leonard Power passed away in California where he had 
been making his home since retirement. His death is a loss for the profession and 
for all who were privileged to have been associated with him. 

From the day in 1921 when the Department of Elementary School Principals 
was formed, Dr. Power was an active supporter of this organization. As the first 
president, he gave unstintingly of his time and thought, working to establish a 
sound professional program. This interest he continued thruout the years. Only 
last December, he prepared the editorial for this magazine. The same issue 
reprinted an article by him which was originally published i in 1922 in the Depart- 
ment’s first yearbook. 

Leonard Power served his chosen profession well. As a teacher, principal, and 
superintendent of schools, he worked vigorously for the improvement of both 
elementary and secondary school education. In later years, he served as Vice- 
president and Educational Consultant for the Grolier Society, Inc., a position from 
which he recently retired. 

For Leonard Power’s long years of service to American education, for his 
vision and courage as a founder of our Department, we are all indebted. 
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©, EMENTARY school principals are sure g i 


about many things—about the need for a rich learn- 
ing eny ironment; about the importance of the indi- 
vidual personality; about the child’s need to partici- 
pate in planning, in cooperative working, and i 
evaluating, and about the need to relate education 
to society. Principals hold these values in common 
because elementary school personnel have been sensitive to the important findings in child psychology 
and in child growth and development; because they have been sensitive to the conceptual develop- 
ments in educational philosophy; because they have been sensitive to current social forces; and be- 

cause they have been ready to use data from the various disciplines in shaping an effective learning 
program. 


In THe NationaL ELEMENTARY Principat this year we shall try to take soundings to help locate 
the current and probable future bases of our instructional program. Recognizing that the technic of 
utilizing data from many disciplines has helped us forge one of the world’s most successful social 
action processes—elementary school teaching—we shall probe, identify, discuss, measure, and evalu- 
ate these data and these forces. We shall turn, for example, to the anthropologist and to the political 
scientist, to the economist and to the demographer, and to many other students of our society. What 
will we learn? Perhaps we can anticipate a bit. 

The anthropologist can help us identify the ways in which we develop our value systems—and 
those unique traits within our various sub-cultures which cause us to wean our babies early or late; to 
become violent with anxiety over learning to read; or to love music and let reading fall into place; to 
tinker with toys until the entire population can fix a light switch—and a few persons become en- 
gineers. 


The political scientist is giving us firmer ground rules for our group action in both the competitive 
and the cooperative roles. And from these experiences we are learning more of the resources we've op- 
posed or ignored. Perhaps he can help us to become equipped for the continuous competition of ideas 
and ideals on the international scene. 


The designer and the manufacturer are giving us new supplies of frightening, effective machines 
to badger us around, to provoke us, and finally to subdue us. How can we dev elop a tradition of 
the moral value of work when even the button is to be punched for us, and the machines count the 
men instead of vice versa? 


Change affects us all. The school, like all institutions, must adjust to these changes; otherwise, it 
becomes a fragment, a symbol, and is replaced. But the adjustment must be an intelligent one—an 
adjustment made under the guidance of people who are students of our society. The current maga- 
zine series has been planned. to help the elementary school principal take a fresh look at our society. 
We hope that it will provide resource material for planning programs and evaluating objectives; that 
it will help in the renewal of value judgments; and that it will help many principals to group their 
ideas—to conceptualize that which has been present in other forms. 


This is a focusing operation; only samples can be used. But we hope that the operation will help 
us in a very realistic way to keep alive the quality w hich makes the elementary school responsive to 
the society which created it. 


Lied? 


Editorial Advisory Board Member 
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This year’s magazine program continues the theme which was initiated last year— 

the principal's responsibility for instructional leadership. 

The emphasis in 1956-57 is being placed squarely on one of the greatest responsibili- 
ology ties of educational leadership—the responsibility for deciding w hat to teach children, 
elop- for determining the substance of the instructional program. It is a responsibility which 
dbe- } elementary school principals, as building leaders and as active participants in a total 
ring school program, share with the other members of their profession. 

Deciding what to teach is no easy matter. And the decisions we reach are constantly 
— subject to change as society changes and as we become more skillful at interpreting our 
sn of society and its needs. Today’ s society is a highly complex one, requiring individual com- 
covteh | petence and responsible citizenship of a high order. Today’s society is so complex that 
susie. | it is difficult not to be overwhelmed by the responsibility for understanding it—par- 
Meteal ticularly, understanding it to the point of being able to interpret its needs correctly and 
What to plan educational programs appropriate to those needs. 
But educators cannot turn away from this responsibility, difficult tho it may be. 
They can, however, turn to some valuable resources for help in understanding our 
—and inc reasingly complex society. And that, as indicated in the statement on the preceding 
ate; to page, is w hat we are doing i in the current magazine series. We are turning to people who 
ce; tO can help us get a better grasp of what is particularly significant in our society today— 
Re Cn in such areas as mass Communication, international affairs, economic life, population 
changes, government, and the like. Of these people—experts in their fields—we are ask- 
etitive ing this question: “What are the facts—or the ideas—or the points of view—or the un- 
ve op- derstandings in this area which you believe should be in the thinking of those who plan 
f ideas instructional programs for our young people?” We are not asking these writers to sug- 
gest the implications for education; at this point we are concerned chiefly with the iden- 
ehhines tification of basic ideas about our society which are necessary background for making 
toe of judgments as to what should go into the instructional program. Exploring the implica- 
at the tions of these basic ideas will constitute another phase of this program, with elementary 
school aman taking the responsibility for pointing up the implications. 
ai We hope that articles in this series will be valuable for teachers as well as for admin- 
wise, IC istrators. We hope, too, that you will find in the series material which can be used to 
ne—en help parents get a better understanding of the educator’s problem of relating the school 
— program to today’ s society. In this issue, for example, there are two articles which would 
society. probably be of particular interest to parents— ‘Change . . . Diversity . . . Similarity,” 
Ss; that and “The Public—and the Public Schools.” ; 
p their As we introduce this series, let us say in all honesty that we do not presume to believe 
} that a few articles in a few magazines can give a comprehensive picture of a complex 
ill help society. But we do believe that a few articles, sharply focused, can give a perspective on 
sive to the significant forces in our society. And we sincerely hope that these articles will help 
to provide a background for ev ‘aluating our instructional programs, for identifying some 
of the deadwood we may still be carrying, and for planning new ways to meet 
ne new needs. 
Subs 
Member The CAME 
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N certain parks in this country visitors may 
see silent steam locomotives standing on dis- 

play along with outmoded artillery of bygone 
wars. These locomotives have usually been placed 
in the parks by historically -minded railroads to 
show the rising generation what the steam en- 
gine looked like. since it is rapidly being dis- 
placed by the diesel locomotive. To most adults 
it seems incredible that the steamers have become 
museum pieces. Many of us remember the first 
streamlined diesel train which took the rails in 
1934. Even in 1945 the railroads had nearly ten 
times as many steam as diesel locomotives. Today 
diesels outnumber steamers by more than three 
to one. The puffing steam engines are going the 
way of the electric interurban cars. 

[he steam locomotives in our parks are monu- 
ments to change, altho we hardly need reminders 
that things have cha inged rapidly in recent years. 
Any adult can document that fact in a hundred 
ways from his own memory. Whether it be in 
farming or in doing the laundry , a relatively few 
years have brought astonishing changes. Change 
is one of the most obvious facts about American 
society today. 
the only 
All societies 
in all times have been changing societies, altho 
the rate of change varies greatly. Today 
lands are changing even more rapidly than 
America. In the little Turkish village of Balgat, 
life has been almost completely revolutionized in 
a few years. Such rapid change is new for Balgat;, 
until recently life had changed but slowly there. 


is not, of course, 
one which has seen great changes. 


American society 


some 


Kenneth S. Cooper is Associate Professor of History at 
George Peabody College for Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Teachers in 







Sify, i 
Similarity 


KENNETH S. COOPER 








As late as 1950, Balgat was a dusty, peasant vil- 
lage, governed by its chief, the principal land 
owner. No road connected it with the outside 
world and villagers rarely traveled beyond the 
neighborhood even tho the village was ‘only five 
miles from Ankara, Turkey’s ‘modern capital. 
Most of the people scarcely dreamed of living 
in any way which differed greatly from that 
known to their ancestors. 

Things were very different in Balgat four 
years later. By 1954 the village had a road to 
Ankara, and buses left for the capital every hour. 
Men who had worked all their lives on the land 
in the manner of their peasant ancestors now 
had jobs in Ankara’s factories. The village had 
electricity and a water line. Many homes had 
radios and a few had refrigerators. People no 
longer produced most of their own food; they 
bought it at one of the village groceries. People 
were beginning to give up their traditional dress 
and wear clothing made in the city fashion. 

People’s values and their ways of thinking 
and acting also changed greatly in the four years 
between 1950 and 1954. Y oung men spoke openly 
to the village girls. Some thought this the greatest 
problem of the new times. The village chief no 
longer governed in the time honored way, for 
Balgat was incorporated into the large munici- 
pality of “Greater Ankara.” The peasant village 
had become a metropolitan suburb in 48 months. 

Balgat is only one of thousands of villages all 
over the world where people have crammed 
astonishing changes into a very few years. 
Slightly different versions of this story could be 
told about villages in the Congo, Arabia, India, 
and a number of other lands. Changes have come 
so fast in Indonesia that one writer says his coun- 
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try is living in 30 different centuries at the same 


tme. 

Change is one of the important facts about our 
society and our world and education must take 
this fact into account. The world has changed 
a great deal even since today’s sixth-graders en- 
tered school; it will surely change more before 
they become adults. This is one of the great 
realities of their lives.“ We should help pupils 
recognize this reality and come to terms with it. 

To do this does not mean that we reject all 
idea of permanent values. In fact, if we do be- 
come complete relativists in our teaching, we 
shall most certainiy—and quite properly—be 
criticized. 

Neither does recognizing change mean that we 
can ignore knowledge about the past. On the 
contrary, it is only thru the study of past human 
experience that we know about the fact of 
change. The first paragraph of this article could 
be written and understood only by drawing on 
a knowledge of the past. A person completely 
ignorant of the history of railroads could find 
no significance in a steam locomotive standing 
in a park. 


Recognizing Diversity 

Change is one reality of the modern world; 
diversity is another. Both our own society and 
the world have many different kinds of peoples 
and ways of life. In teaching about the diversities 
of America, we have often followed a curiously 
contradictory practice. We have recognized 
that peoples from many lands settled in America, 
but we have also taught and written as if almost 
everything important in our national heritage 
came from the English settlers who colonized the 
Atlantic coast in the seventeenth century. We 
have generally neglected the contributions of 
peoples from ‘Africa, Eastern Europe, the Medi- 
terranean lands, and Asia. We need to be more 
realistic in recognizing the diversity which 
American society both had and has. 

Concern with rapid changes in other parts of 
the world should not blind us to the great diver- 
sities which still exist. The fact that peoples in 
Asia and Africa are borrowing western indus- 
trial and scientific technics does not mean that 
they will become like us in other ways, or that 
they want to do so. The very nations which 
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have done most to modernize their economic life 
are also the nations which have most vigorously 
revitalized their own cultural traditions. The 
leaders of Egypt's revolution plan a huge hydro- 
electric plant on the Nile. They also seek w avs 
to strengthen their land’s traditional 
Islam. 


religion, 
Today’ s leaders of the new India speak 
English and were educated in the western tradi- 
tions, but tomorrow’s leaders mav speak Hindi 
for the most part and be educated in their own 
traditions. The people of Ceylon in last April’s 
election rallied to an appeal “to save wapesicree 
from western influence. Clearly, the spread o 
electric power and the internal combustion en- 
gine around the globe will not necessarily mean 
the end of the world’s diversities. 


Encouraging Diversity 

The persistence of diversity is by no means 
a bad thing. On the contrary, some people re- 
gret the disappearance of a certain amount of di- 
versity in our own society. It is possible to over- 
emphasize the growing uniformity of American 
life; nevertheless, our excellent communications 
have made one vast audience of our people, and 
this has brought certain problems. In a recent 
play one of the characters does dramatic com- 
mercials advertising soap over TV. She proudly 
points out that this is no small dramatic role; more 
people see her each time she acts than saw Sarah 
Bernhardt in her entire career. This, unfortun- 
ately, is an aspect of our remarkable communica- 
tions. Never before have so few been able to 
speak and write for so many. From one end of 


the country to the other, we listen to the s 


’ same 
comedians, look at the same weekly magazines, 
and read the same Washington columnists. We 


are not only content to be spectators in sports, 
we are increasingly content to watch the same 
major league baseball or football game on TV. 
Even the regional differences in our large coun- 
try are growing less, in spite of the highly arti- 
ficial results of efforts by the tourist business to 
keep them alive. 

The uniformities in our lives have come along 
with the very great benefits of mass production 
and our truly wonderful communications. To rail 
against them is neither wise nor useful, but we 
may properly encourage certain kinds of diver- 
sity. Schools should foster in their pupils an un- 
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derstanding of the distinctive characteristics of 
their own community. Our teaching should en- 
courage pupils to know and feel pride in their 
particular racial, religious, or cultural group. Such 
teaching may help all to see that each group has 
good reason for maintaining its own traditions. 
Indeed, a democratic society such as ours must 
recognize diversity as a source of strength and 
provide the framework in which differences may 
flourish and contribute their uniqueness to the 
whole. 

In addition to encouraging an understanding 
of diverse groups, education also ought to help 
each individual develop his own tastes and judg- 
ments. Few lessons are so important as the one 
which teaches a person that he does not have 
to be like everybody else in all things. 


Seeing the Similarities 


Altho we both recognize and encourage diver- 
sity, we should also recognize a third great fact 
about the world, namely, that people are alike 
as well as unlike. 

The Museum of Modern Art’s remarkable 
photographic exhibit, “The Family of Man,” 
also published as a book, tells the story of man- 
kind’s similarities in strikingly dramatic fashion. 
These pictures, taken all over the world, show 
people in love, at work, at play, in sorrow, and 
in joy; and, whether they be E uropeans, Africans, 
Asians, or Americans, the expressions on their 
faces are remarkably similar. The dignity of a 
grandmother, the pride of a father in his son, the 
solemn seriousness of children having their pic- 
tures taken—these are common the world around. 
Family groups look much alike whether they be 
Japanese, Sicilian, African, or American. Of 
course, the hair, skin color, and clothing differ, 
but, as we look at these pictures, we feel that 
these differences are far less important than the 
similarities. This, too, is a fact which pupils need 
to learn. 


Importance of Realistic Expectations 


People often see what they expect to see and 
believe what they expect to believe. When tour- 
ists visit the Cherokee Indian reservation in west- 
ern North Carolina, what they see depends partly 
upon their expectations. As trav elers drive along 
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the highway, they find canvas tepees set up be- 
fore which stand Indian men in feathered war- 
bonnets. Signs invite people to stop and take 
pictures (for a price) of the “real” Indians in a 
“real” setting. Actually, the Cherokees never 
wore bonnets of this type, and tepees were as 
alien to the ancient Cherokees as they were to 
the ancient Germans. But many tourists, having 
gathered their knowledge from western movies, 
alw ays think of Sioux war-bonnets and tepees 
when they think of Indians. To them these road- 
side tepees look like a “real Indian setting.” 
Actually, there is a museum on the reservation 
where visitors may see authentic reproductions 
of ancient Cherokee dwellings, but, since so 
many tourists expect to see tepees, it is profitable 
for roadside stands to give them a chance to see 
what they expect. Such people bring their igno- 
rance with them and leave with their ignorance 
confirmed. 

Much ignorance about our society and our 
world is based upon false expectations. Some peo- 
ple resent and resist all change, partly because 
they have never learned to expect change. They 
have never understood that all societies have been 
changing societies. 

Some people are utterly baffled at the ways 
other groups conduct their affairs, largely be- 

cause they falsely expect the whole world to 
want to be like them. Such people do not really 
understand the fact of human diversity. 

A certain amount of man’s inhumanity to man 
arises from false expectations. Some people do 
not really expect the members of other groups 
to feel as they feel about certain important 
concerns. This failure to understand and appre- 
ciate human similarities has caused much of the 
trouble and suffering in the world. 

Because of the importance of expectations, 
education should be greatly concerned with 
them. Realistic expectations about man and so- 
ciety can best be based upon the study of real 
human experience. Such a study must have both 
breadth and depth. It must be broad enough to 
show both mankind’s diversities and similarities. 
It must also go deep enough into the human past 
to show the reasons for the diversities and the 
great fact of change. Education which does less 
will leave false expectations and a resulting igno- 
rance. 
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Communication—whether between human 
beings, between machines, or between machines 
and human beings—is an integral part of our lives. 
Human communication is a—perhaps the—funda- 
mental social process. It is the glue that holds so- 
ciety together; the homeostatic fluid that flows 
among the dynamic organs of society, keeping 
them in balance. It makes it possible for men to 
live in groups, and for groups to deal with each 
other. It makes it possible for society to get quick 
reports from watchers on the horizon, to reach 
consensus on what to do about these reports, and 
to transmit funded culture to new members of 
the society. 


What Is Communication? 


Communication is the process by which infor- 
mation is transmitted from a source to a destina- 
tion. The word comes from communis, common, 
and communication implies a degree of common- 
ness or in-tuneness between the systems which 
are communicating. The act of communication, 
from the sender’s point of view, is the construc- 
tion and delivery of a message which will con- 
tain the desired information and (promise to) 
awaken the desired in-tuneness in the receiver. 
From the receiver’s point of view, the act of 
communication is the selection among messages 
and the disposition of those selected—attaching 
of meaning to them, storing or rejecting them, 
and making such further response to them as may 
be indicated. 
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Thus, the discrete elements of the communica- 
tion process are, at the least, sender, message, and 
. But a message always travels in a a 
nel, ouch as speech or writing, gesture, print, « 


film, and the whole process is necessarily inter- 
woven into a social context in which the group 


receiver 


relationships of sender and receiver are particu- 
larly important. Therefore, at least five elements 
—sender, message, channel, context, and receiver 
—enter into the description of even the simplest 
act of communication. 


The Communication Revolution 


Popular usage equates “the communication 
revolution” with the impact of radio and tele- 
vision, or perhaps with the growth of all mass 
communications. Yet it is obvious that communi- 
cation has been in a state of revolution for 500 
years. 

The first thing that stands out clearly in this 
soo-year history is that the machine has been in 
some way concerned with each major dev elop- 











derstanding of the distinctive characteristics of 
their own community. Our teaching should en- 
courage pupils to know and feel pride in their 
particular racial, religious, or cultural group. Such 
teaching may help all to see that each group has 
good reason for maintaining its own traditions. 
Indeed, a democratic society such as ours must 
recognize diversity as a source of strength and 
prov ‘ide the framework in which differences may 
flourish and contribute their uniqueness to the 
whole. 

In addition to encouraging an understanding 
of diverse groups, education also ought to help 
each individual develop his own tastes and judg- 
ments. Few lessons are so important as the one 
which teaches a person that he does not have 
to be like everybody else in all things. 


Seeing the Similarities 


Altho we both recognize and encourage diver- 
sity, we should also recognize a third great fact 
about the world, that people are alike 
as well as unlike. 

The Museum of Modern Art’s remarkable 
photographic exhibit, “The Family of Man,” 
also published as a book, tells the story of man- 
kind’s similarities in strikingly dramatic fashion. 
These pictures, taken all over the world, show 
people in love, at work, at play, in sorrow, and 
in joy; and, whether they be Europeans, Africans, 
Asians, or Americans, the expressions on their 
faces are remarkably similar. The dignity of a 
grandmother, the pride of a father in his son, the 
solemn seriousness of children having their pic- 
tures taken—these are common the world around. 
Family groups look much alike whether they be 
Japanese, Sicilian, African, or American. Of 
the hair, skin color, and clothing differ, 
but, as we look at these pictures, we feel that 
these differences are far less important than the 
similarities. This, too, is a fact which pupils need 
to learn. 
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Importance of Realistic Expectations 


People often see what they expect to see and 
believe what they expect to believe. When tour- 
ists visit the Cherokee Indian reservation in west- 
ern North Carolina, what they see depends partly 
upon their expectations. As travelers drive along 
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the highway, they find canvas tepees set up be- 
fore which stand Indian men in feathered war- 
bonnets. Signs invite people to stop and take 
pictures (for a price) of the “real” Indians in a 
“real” setting. Actually, the Cherokees never 
wore bonnets of this type, and tepees were as 
alien to the ancient Cherokees as they were to 
the ancient Germans. But many tourists, having 
gathered their knowledge from western movies, 
always think of Sioux war-bonnets and tepees 
when they think of Indians. To them these road- 
side tepees look like a “real Indian setting.” 
Actually, there is a museum on the reservation 
where visitors may see authentic reproductions 
of ancient Cherokee dw ellings, but, since so 
many tourists expect to see tepees, it is profitable 
for roadside stands to give them a chance to see 
what they expect. Such people bring their igno- 
rance with them and leave with their ignorance 
confirmed. 

Much ignorance about our society and our 
world is based upon false expectations. Some peo- 
ple resent and resist all change, partly because 
they have never learned to expect change. They 
have never understood that all societies have been 
changing societies. 

Some people are utterly baffled at the ways 
other groups conduct their affairs, largely be- 
cause they falsely expect the whole world to 
want to be like them. Such people do not really 
understand the fact of human div ersity. 

A certain amount of man’s inhumanity to man 
arises from false expectations. Some people do 
not really expect the members of other groups 
to feel as they feel about certain important 
concerns. This failure to understand and appre- 
ciate human similarities has caused much of the 
trouble and suffering in the world. 

Because of the importance of expectations, 
education should be greatly concerned with 
them. Realistic expectations about man and _ so- 
ciety can best be based upon the study of real 
human experience. Such a study must have both 
breadth and depth. It must be broad enough to 
show both mankind’s diversities and similarities. 
It must also go deep enough into the human past 
to show the reasons for the diversities and the 
great fact of change. Education which does less 
will leave false expectations and a resulting igno- 
rance. aay 
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Communication—whether between human 
beings, between machines, or between machines 
and human beings—is an integral part of our lives. 
Human communication is a—perhaps the—funda- 
mental social process. It is the glue that holds so- 
ciety together; the homeostatic fluid that flows 
among the dynamic organs of society, keeping 
them in balance. It makes it possible for men to 
live in groups, and for groups to deal with each 
other. It makes it possible for society to get quick 
reports from watchers on the horizon, to reach 
consensus on what to do about these reports, and 
to transmit funded culture to new members of 
the society. 


What Is Communication? 


Communication is the process by which infor- 
mation is transmitted from a source to a destina- 
tion. The word comes from conmnis, common, 
and communication implies a degree of common- 
ness or in-tuneness between the systems which 
are communicating. The act of communication, 
from the sender’s point of view, is the construc- 
tion and delivery of a message which will con- 
tain the desired information and (promise to) 
awaken the desired in-tuneness in the receiver. 
From the receiver’s point of view, the act of 
communication is the selection among messages 
and the disposition of those selected—attaching 
of meaning to them, storing or rejecting them, 
and making such further response to them as may 
be indicated. 
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Thus, the discrete elements of the communica- 
tion process are, at the least, sender, message, and 
receiver. But a message always travels in a chan- 
nel, such as speech or writing, gesture, print, or 
film, and the whole process is necessarily inter- 
woven into a social context in which the group 
relationships of sender and receiver are particu- 
larly important. Therefore, at least five elements 
—sender, message, channel, context, and receiver 
—enter into the description of even the simplest 
act of communication. 


The Communication Revolution 


Popular usage equates “the communication 
revolution” with the impact of radio and tele- 
vision, or perhaps with the growth of all mass 
communications. Yet it is obvious that communi- 
cation has been in a state of revolution for 500 
years. 

The first thing that stands out clearly in this 
soo-year history is that the machine has been in 
some way concerned with each major develop- 








semblage together in one place, about 1450, of 
the wine press from Europe and ink and paper 
and type-metal molds from Asia and the Near 
East. What resulted was, in effect, a machine to 
speed up the duplication of writing and, hence, 
the broadening and speeding of interpersonal 
communication. 

The contribution of the industrial revolution 
in the late 18th and early 19th centuries was sim- 
ply to add a new source of power to this machine. 
Steam—later electricity—replaced muscles. This 
made possible what we have come to call “‘mass” 
communication. 

In the 19th century, another development of 
applied science gave us the camera and the photo- 
engraver. This made possible a less personal, less 
man-bound record of the appearance of the en- 
vironment. But this development was not a new 
wave in the revolution; it was simply a part of the 
great wave that broke in Mainz, Germany, some- 
where around 1450. And the accomplishments of 
this first wave of the revolution were primarily 
to make possible very fast duplication on paper 
and, secondarily, to bring largeness and organiza- 
tion to communication, intertwining it forever 
with business and government. 

The next great development was machine-in- 
terposed person-to-person communication. This 
second wave can be dated back to Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1876—the year of the telephone. 
A few vears later came E dison’s phonograph and 
movie camera, making it possible to store sounds 
and sights of motion. DeForest’s triode vacuum 
tube in 1907 opened the world of radio and tele- 
vision. 

[hese developments brought something en- 
tirely new. Now the machine was interposed in 
the chain of communication, listening and seeing 
for us. It was a profound change, for it shifted 
the initiative from the receiver to the sender. The 
machine or its controlling force governed the 
pace, the repetitions, the emphasis, the time. Se- 
lection by the receiver was much more limited. 
The new kind of communication chain gave us 
all the dramatic sense of immediacy, of being 
there, of eavesdropping, or of being talked to in 
our living rooms. Much more than duplication of 
writing, it extended our environment and domi- 
nated our leisure. Much more than print, it of- 
fered itself to manipulators. Even more than 
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ment. The “invention” of printing was the as- 


received it. 

The third wave was communication between 
machines and men. Somewhere near the height 
of this development came radar. A little before 
radar came the small miracle, which now seems 
so commonplace to us, of a man being able to fly 
an airplane entirely by means of messages sent 
him by a panel of instrument dials, w ith ground 
and horizon completely invisible. 

This third wave foreshadows the fourth which 
has come really only in the last ten years. It dates 
to Claude Shannon’s paper in the Bell Telephone 
Journal in 1947 which initiated a wave of devel- 
opment of communication between machines. As 
machines in the early 19th century came to do 
the work of man’s muscles, so now machines 
have come to do some of the work of man’s 
brains. The great computers, with their brain-like 
qualities, have all come into being in the last ten 
years. It is now possible to put a machine in 
charge of other machines and to build a factory 
to duplicate itself. Literally, we have built ma- 
chines which have taken over many of the think- 
ing functions previously regarded as man’s unique 
prerogative. Under the name of automation, this 
fourth wave has already had great effects on 
American industry and on occupational roles 
within it, and may have profound effects on 
man’s concept of himself and_ his place in the 
world. 


The Future of Communication 


If we had the gift of prophecy, this would be 
the time to visualize communication as projected 
into the future. I claim to be no more than a 
shortsighted prophet, but nevertheless I am going 
to set down a few guesses and extrapolations. 

In the first place, there is no indication that a 
really fundamental development—such as ma- 
chine-interposed communication or machine-to- 
machine communication—is anywhere on any 
drawing board at this moment. There are devel- 
opments like photocomposing machines and color 
television which will make a great difference in 
some of our practices. But so far as anyone knows 
now, there is nothing so fundamentally new 
waiting to make its entrance as the first printing 
press with movable type, or the first telephone, 
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print, it demanded bigness in the organizations 
‘that were in charge of it and in the audiences that 
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or the first radio tube, or the first electronic 
digital computer. 

However this may be, it is easy to predict that 
over the next twenty years the amount of avail- 
able communication per capita will increase. This 
is simply because appetites are not yet satisfied 
nor capacities reached. While the machine- -dupli- 
cation part of the communication revolution is 
past its period of great upswing, machine-inter- 
posed communications are still in the period of 
growth. We can expect many exciting and im- 
portant extensions of machine-interposed com- 
munication, such as walkie-talkies, phones in cars, 
individualized radio lengths, and wall television, 
in the next two decades. 

But the most dramatic increase will undoubt- 
edly be in machine-to-machine communication. 
The energy of this wave has barely been tapped. 
We are still at the stage of being amazed and 
pleased when a headlight dims itself, or a door 
opens when we intercept a beam of light. Before 
many more years, we shall marvel at factories 
which are almost w holly automatic, transporta- 
tion that guides itself along a roadbed without 
human steering, automatic ‘banks, and countless 
machines that take over part of our decision- 
making for us. 

We can make a third statement about the fu- 
ture of communications with relative confidence: 
there is nothing now to indicate that the units of 
the industry will grow any smaller. For 150 years, 
we have had a steady growth in size. Newspapers, 
for example, have grown from the day when a 
town of 15,000 had five papers, each averaging 
1,000 in circulation, to the time when it cannot 
possibly support more than one daily—circula- 
tion 5,000. Radio has grown from a laboratory 
station in a Pittsburgh garage to gigantic stations 
fed by national networks. There is no sign of re- 
versing this trend. People have learned to demand 
the kind of services which can only be given by 
large units. Bigness is here to stay. 


How Mass Communications Affect Us 

In trying to understand the effects of mass 
communication, it is important that we distin- 
guish between (a) the long-and-short-term ef- 
fects, (b) the canalizing and radical effects, and 
(c) the effects of mass communication by itself 
and the effects it achieves as part of social com- 
binations. 
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About the long-term effects we have little 
doubt. Over a long term, the mass media drip 
into us in a long, slow rhythm, filling in our pic- 
ture of distant environment, giving us a concept 
of status in the society around us, providing 
models for our taste, giving us a ground for the 
figure of our decision processes. About imme- 
diate effects, however, the picture is less clear. In 
the laboratory, we have succeeded in a number 
of instances in causing immediate learning and 
opinion change in individuals by exposing them 
to mass communication. In field studies, where 
group relationships were not disturbed, we have 
had no comparable success. There have been few 
cases like the Orson Welles broadcast. Election 
studies, for example, have indicated that the media 
apparently have very little direct effect in chang- 
ing voting decisions—rather that people tend to 
select from the media what will reinforce their 
existing predispositions. 

We have no real doubt that mass communica- 
tion can canalize existing attitudes and result in 
planned action. This is what advertising most 
often does. Capitalizing on existing needs and de- 
sires, it points out ways in which these may easily 
be satisfied. For example, remember what adver- 
tising helped to accomplish at the time when 
women had to sneak their smokes in cloakrooms 
x behind drapes. They were tired of inhibiting 
their wish to smoke, looking for an excuse to 
smoke in public. Along came the mass media with 
a series of prestige ads, chiefly of well-known 
opera singers smoking in public, with such slo- 
gans as “Reach for a L ucky instead of a sweet.’ 
Furnished with prestige examples and rationali- 
zations, the women smokers seized upon the ex- 
cuse to do what they wanted to do anyway. 

For years, one of the greatest villains in keep- 
ing us from understanding more clearly the social 
effects of mass communication was our ancient 
concept of a “mass” audience—that is, an audience 
of separated individuals, receiving mass commun- 
ication individually individually. 
We know, At the end 
of the communication chain is an individual who 
has certain important and often overlapping 
group memberships. Most opinions are discussed 
and some generated in these groups, especially in 
such primary groups as family or co-workers. 
Opinions are more stable if they are shared in 
these groups. Indeed, an individual member, if he 


and reacting 


now, that is not the case. 
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values his group, will tend to bring his own 
opinion into line with the group norm and defend 
the group norm elsewhere. In other words, the 
audience of mass communications is not only in- 
dividuals, but also groups. Mass communication 
feeds these groups, helping to provide a common 
background for all the group members. 

The import of this is not that mass communica- 
tion has no effect, but rather that it operates 
always in relation to certain very potent centers 
of influence which enter into ev ery attitude 
change or social action—the individual's existing 
predispositions and his valued group relation- 
ships. In things that matter, the human being and 
his social organization resist change. On any sub- 
ject where he holds established attitudes, the in- 
dividual is highly resistant to change. Indeed, he 
will often ignore or reject messages that challenge 
his firm attitudinal structure, or he will distort 
them so that they seem to agree with him. 

Sometimes we have talked about mass commu- 
nication as tho it acted like a hypodermic: a mes- 
sage inserted subcutaneously, acting swiftly thru 
biologic channels to bring about the predicted 
result. That is obviously an inadequate image. 
Rather, mass communication flows like a creek, 
feeding the ground it touches, following the lines 
of existing contours but preparing the way for 
change over a long period of time; sometimes 
finding a spot where the ground is soft and 
ready, and cutting a new channel; occasionally, 
under most favorable conditions and in time of 
flood, washing away a piece of existing ground 
and giving the channel a new look. 


Social Effects of Mass Communication 

Let us suggest some of the effects of mass com- 
munication that are visible now and promise to 
continue. 

Our environments are being greatly ex- 
tended. This is, of course, not solely the product 
of improv ed communication. It is the product, 
also, of improved transportation and of the acci- 
dent of war which sent young Americans to 
many parts of the world. 

It is sometimes difficult to remember that 100 
years ago our foreign news came by ship; that 
75 years ago the only way to communicate with 
someone in another city was by writing a letter. 
Fifty years ago, the great musicians and enter- 
tainers of the world were heard by only a tiny 
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fraction of one percent of our population, and 
the only way to see moving life in a foreign coun- 
try or a distant state was to go there. Thirty-five 
years ago, few expected to hear national election 
results the night of election, or the voice of the 
President when elected. Ten years ago, only a 
few thousands of us had looked into a national 
nominating convention, or a session of the Con- 
gress, or a Rose Bowl game, or a world series, or 
the Metropolitan Opera. Now most of us know 
the sound of Big Ben, the look and life of many 
foreign peoples and countries, the voice, the face, 
the surroundings of our national office holders. 
We have had our pick, for years now, of the 
great music, theater, and music hall of the world. 
We have come to think of Hollywood as next 
door, and to know its inhabitants like neighbors. 
We have lived, thru communication, on intimate 
and immediate terms with great men and great 
events. And all this has come naturally and been 
taken for granted. My young son, who builds 
himself short-wave radios, thinks nothing of hear- 
ing in one hour the news from London and 
Tokyo, music from Switzerland and Hungary, 
and a lecture from Australia. 
miracle than eggs for breakfast. 

But we are expanding our environments at 
the cost of primary sources. This may not be 
immediately apparent. Do not more people than 
before travel in this country and go abroad, you 
will ask? Indeed they do. Bur the proportion of 
primary to secondary sources is declining. When 
I was young, I was able to see at firsthand in my 
community most of the processes by which food 
was grown, by which clothes and shoes were 
made, by w hich buildings were erected. I had 
watched closely the life span of animals. I knew 
fewer people, but knew them well. I read a lot, 
but still got most of my drama from seeing life, 
most of my experience with violence from ob- 
serving it. 

My children, I am sure, have seen far more 
than I had at their age, but they have never seen 
a shoe cobbler at work, or a weaver of cloth. 
They know very little of farm life. They have 
seen farms in the movies and on television and 
read about them, of course. They have seen 
drunks in the movies, but they never knew the 
town drunk, as I did. They read a lot, too. But a 
large part of the leisure which still remains after 
reading, they put into machine-interposed media, 
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while I put it into observation and experience. 
They hear far better music than I, but I sang 
more often around the piano. They have seen all 
the great heroes of sport and know the big 
leagues in a way I never did; but I played a lot 
more rounders and one-a-cat than they do. They 
have been to New York and San Francisco on 
airplanes; but I hiked 100 miles, and cooked my 
food, and slept at night on the ground. They 
have seen and heard far more national political 
candidates than I, but I have engaged in more 
face-to-face political arguments. They know far 
more than I, but some things I knew more inti- 
mately and closely than they. Some things I knew 
from participating in them and manipulating 
them which they know only from passively ex- 
periencing them. 

Let’s not say that communication has brought 
about all this change; some of it is due to 
the growing specialization of our communities, 
which has put the farm far from the city and the 
production of goods far from their sale. But cer- 
aged communication has played a large part in 

And if the net result has been to substitute 
Dcaiees sources of information for many pri- 
mary ones, then the schools must ask whether 
they have any responsibility for substituting some 
of these primary experiences. 

The communication media are having a 
great deal to do with status relationships in 
our socie ty. Some years ago, a radio announcer, 
a favorable 
hour for his newscast, came w ithin a few votes of 
being elected to a high office in a populous state. 
Later he was actually elected to a national office. 
The incident, startling and disturbing to both 
laymen and scholars, “pointed up an important 
fact: of conferring 
status on those whose names, faces, and voices 
they make known. 


who was distinguished mainly by 


the media have the power 


Lazarsfeld and Merton, in their article, “Mass 
Communication, Popular Taste, and Organized 
Social Action,” talk interestingly about such ad- 
vertisements as the well-known “men of 
tinction” in which the effect really 
that “a distinguished man congratulates a dis- 
tinguished w hiskey which, thru the manufac- 
turer, congratulates the man of distinction on his 
being so distinguished as to be sought out for a 
testimonial to the distinction of the product.” 
Public relations representatives, advertisers, and 


dis- 


* series, was 
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politicians alike recognize the importance of thus 
getting before the public. The significance to so- 
ciety is that the old way of winning status by 
personal contacts and by position is being to 
some extent replaced by a more direct road to 
status which depends on ability to get into the 
mass media. The support, expressed or implied, 
of the media thus has the power to /egitimatize 
all kinds of individuals and enterprises. This, in 
turn, seems to call for a more sophisticated ap- 
proach to reading, hearing, and viewing the mass 
media, which points back to the obligation of 
the schools. 

Popular art is dominating our focus of at- 
tention. 1 think there is no doubt that fine art 
is more readily available to more people now than 
ever before. Operas, plays, symphonies, and mas- 
terbooks now penetrate where they never pene- 
trated before. On the other hand, I think it is 
equally true that folk art is less readily available. 
The ballads tend to come from Tin Pan Alley. 
The folk weavers are duplicated by machinery. 

But one of the outstanding phenomena of our 
times is the tremendous growth in popular art, 
by which we mean, as Lyman Bryson says, art 
that measures success by the size of its audience 
and the profit it brings to its makers. The border- 
lines between fine, folk, and popular art are some- 
times shadowy. Musical plays like “Porgy and 
Bess” and “Oklahoma!”, for ex ‘ample, partake of 
folk art, made their great success as popular art, 
and have elements of fine art. A man like Gersh- 
win bounced back and forth between fine and 
popular art. One genuinely American art form 
has emerged from popular art and grown toward 
fine art—Dixieland jazz. But the overwhelming 
burden of the mass media is popular art—the soap 


operas, the “true” confessions, the uncomic 
“comic” strips, the “movies of the heart” as 
L. B. Mayer called them, the whodunits and 


crime drama, the crooners and their stylized bal- 
lads, and the “ variety” 
variety. This is the fare 


shows that have so little 
that dominates the mass 
media entertainment time of Americans, as news 
dominates the media information time. 
What it is doing to us is something we hardly 
have space to discuss here. But it is apparent that 
a great deal of identification and displacement is 
going on between the audience and the characters 
and events in this kind of art. And we can quote 
Bryson again, who, asking what Plato and Aris- 


mass 
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totle might think of today’s popular art, suggests 
that both would be unhappy. For Plato would 


say, “It is bad teaching,” and Aristotle would 

vy, “It is bad art.” Both of these judgments 
p> aoe popular art to the attention of the 
schools. 

Improved communication has brought us a 
greater proportion of shared experience, sug- 
gesting a tendency toward common mores, 
classlessness, et cetera. Despite the wealth of 
different kinds of material to choose from in the 
media, despite the numbers of possible connec- 
tions on the machine-interposed communications, 
there are still Jarge common cores of experience 
which the media furnish. Thanks to organizations 
like the book clubs or the book digests, incom- 
parably more Americans than before read the 
same new books. Thanks to the large magazine, 
incomparably more Americans than before have 
read the same ideas and arguments. Thanks to 
television and the picture magazines, many more 
of us than ever before have sat in on the same 
news events. Thanks to radio and television, more 
of us than ever before have sat in on the same 
entertainment. Thanks to all the media, we have 
seen more of each other and of different mores 
than ever before. It may well be that the more 
popular media tend to emphasize some less de- 
sirable mores such as crime, and that impression- 
able listeners, because they identify with media 
heroes, tend to learn fads and fashions which may 
be entirely inappropriate. But the fact remains 
that by putting this image of behavior in front 
of so many of us at the same time we are layi ing 
the basis for a commonality of conduct and de- 
cision, and for an understanding of differences 
among us. Can the schools make use of this in- 
creased commonality? 

Mass communication invites an increasing 
amount of manipulation. This is everywhere 
evident, not only in the vast amounts of com- 
mercial and institutional advertising, but also in 
the way that individuals and groups have learned 
to “use” the media to manipulate public opinion. 
There is no doubt that oh engpr se figures today 

can 
skillful use er ‘the newspapers. To some people, 
it is rather ominous now that advertising agencies 
are playing such a large part in presidential and 
congressional campaigns. To others, it is equally 
ominous that the newspapers of this country are 
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overwhelmingly supporters of one political party, 
or that one party has a greater amount of money 

with which to buy television and radio time. In 
any Case, it is perfectly clear that future users of 

our mass media must expect attempts at manipu- 
lation, and must be prepared for them. This 
points clearly to a responsibility of the schools. 

A reorganization of activities and occupa- 
tional roles in society is under way. Barring 
the possibility of large-scale unemploy ment re- 
sulting from automation, it is quite probable that 
workers will like it. If you observe an automatic 
assembly line, you will see that men work under 
more pleasant ‘conditions. They watch dials and 
gauges instead of making the endlessly repetitive 
movements which they formerly carried on. 
They are more responsible, but less driven. T hey 
work under better conditions. They take pride 
in their increased responsibility. 

In general, automation results in the upgrading 
of workers. A larger proportion of workers will 
have to understand more about the machinery 
they are working with. A larger proportion of 
workers will have to understand some of the 
electronics of automation itself. Of course, some 
manual activities—for example, the work of 
forest ranger and some parts of farming—are not 
highly susceptible to automation. At the other 
end of the scale, the manufacturing of automo- 
biles and plastics should be almost completely 
automatic. In these industries, given proper plan- 
ning and continuing prosperity, automation 
should not make for any considerable work idle- 
ness. Instead, it should make for shorter hours of 
more enjoyable and more prestigeful work. What 
does this mean to the schools in terms of their 
responsibility for preparing individuals for this 
kind of life and work? 

We can look forward to a larger component 
of leisure in human life. It is too easy, of course, 
to say that in the 19th century the machine re- 
placed our muscles, and that in the 2oth it is be- 
ginning to do much of our thinking for us. Yet 
those two statements are true enough that we 
can certainly look forward to another large sav- 
ing in human work time, such as occurred in the 
industrial revolution of the last century. We are 
clearly within sight of the 36- and 32- -hour work 
week. We may “conceivably in this century see 
the 24-hour week. Education will have an oppor- 
tunity to fill in some of that leisure. 
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THE PUBLIC and the 


PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


In this mid-twentieth century, the leaders of 
American education are confronted with the op- 
portunities and problems presented by a nation 
vitally interested in its children, its schools, its 
educational system. Before us there stands the 
crucial problem in educational leadership today— 
the proper role of civic organizations in the gov- 
ernment of public schools. 

Thirty years ago, or thereabouts, we had (or 
thought we had) the sound and final theoretical 
answer to the problem of governing a system of 
public education. When I ‘studied the theory of 
school administration under Dean Cubberley at 
Stanford, we students learned to chart the cor- 
rect relationships by drawing a series of rectan- 
gles, symmetrically arranged on the rectangular 
pages of our term papers. 

At the top of this chart was a small, sharp- 
edged rectangle representing the voting popula- 
tion of the community. These voters selected 
about seven of the most virtuous and sagacious 
of their fellow citizens to be members of their 
school board. In this choice and chosen group, 
no self-promoters, no politicians, no axe grinders, 
no hatemongers, and above all no ex-teachers 
were to be included. This body of men (and 
women, if the women were really outstandingly 
competent) was installed in a larger rectangle 
just below that of the electorate. 

ihe school board in turn (always following 
the most reliable and carefully described proce- 
dures) selected a superintendent of schools. He 
was placed in a still larger rectangle right in the 
middle of the chart. Above him, attached by a 
stout vertical line, floated the benign wisdom em- 
bodied in the board of education. Below him, in 
due proportion and seemly order, dangled the 
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rectangles representing his professional staff: 
first the assistant superintendents in charge of 
this and that, then the school principals in their 
stately array, then the well-ordered rank and file 
of the classroom teachers. Below them, clinging 
precariously to the bottom edge of the chart, 
were the pupils. 

These children, by the way, were the treasured 
offspring of some of the citizens represented 
the upper edge of the chart, but I do not remem- 
ber that we ever drew even a dotted line, much 
less a solid one, to connect these parents with 
their progeny. 

It was a lovely chart, enchanting in its sim- 
plicity, as efficient as a packing plant. We would 
have called it streamlined if that useful word had 
only been coined in time. No citizen could get to 
the superintendent except thru the superin- 





William G. Carr, the author, is Executive 
Secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The article presents most of the text of 
an address given by Dr. Carr on November 22, 
1955, at the inaugural banquet for Hollis L. 
Caswell, new President of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The address, originally 
printed in a brochure entitled The Inaugura- 
tion of Hollis Leland Caswell as President of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
published by the Bureau of Publications, is 
reprinted by gee of Teachers College. 
We feel that Dr. Carr’s article is particularly 
valuable as part of our current magazine pro- 
gram—a program that seeks to identify signi- 
ficant facts about our society which need to 
be taken into account in planning and ad- 
ministering an elementary school program. 














tendent. It was a lofty view, like that from an 
airplane w ulieey. where every road seems a high- 
way without bumps, every field free of rocks, 
every fence straight and in good repair. 

Of course, we knew that our charts were not 
exactly true to reality. Our instructors brought it 
to our attention that school superintendents could 
have their terms terminated by means other than 
death or retirement. We even read in the news- 
papers that some school board members were 
rascals and we strongly suspected that not all of 
them were among Dr. Terman’s top 10 percent 
of the nation’s intellectually gifted. Still, in our 
bright lexicon, there was no such word as com- 
promise. We knew quite infallibly that even tho 
our charts might not coincide ex xactly with real- 
ity, they did represent the way things ought to 
be. 

Ought to be; and would be, too, when we took 
our places in those big rectangles and arranged 
matters properly. We were therefore willing, 
with the infinite patience and modesty of youth, 
to let the public schools muddle along for a few 
more years until we took over. 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! 


So we continued to perfect our charts. 

The difference between how the problem of 
governing public schools looked to the young 
student 30 years ago and how the problem looks 
today is due in part, as I have implied, to the 
abrasion of time upon the tender naivéte of 
youth. But I suggest also that the problem itself 
has changed. Many extensive social and economic 
changes have conspired to help make the differ- 
ence. In the area of school governinent itself, 
three important trends are now visible: first, the 
achievement of strength and maturity by the 
parent-teacher movement, second, the enormous 
development of voluntary organizations in every 
aspect and area of life; third, the formation of 
local, state, and national citizens committees on 
education. 


Parent-T eacher Movement 

The parent-teacher movement is so well known 
that to mention it is almost to describe it. Yet it 
is well to remind ourselves that, as developed in 
our country, it is scarcely intelligible in most of 
the rest of the world. 
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At the Oxford Conference of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession in 1953, the theme for our discussion 
was “School and Home Cooperation.” Our NEA 
delegation made careful plans to present Ameri- 
can ideas and procedures on this matter. The 
President of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers was a member of our delegation 
and made the official report on our behalf. No 
other delegation included such a spokesman. 

In fact, most of our colleagues from other 
lands were astonished by our practices in parent- 
teacher cooperation. In several cases surprise was 
followed by a polite but firm hostility toward 
the idea itself. The spokesman for one delegation 
said in effect: “In my country we want parents 
to bring their children, clean and well-fed, to the 
schoolhouse door, push them inside, and then go 
home. We teachers know what to teach and how 
to teach it. We do not interefere in the homes; 
and we shall thank the parents to refrain from 
interfering in the school.” 

This delegate expressed the approximate senti- 
ments of many of his less blunt colleagues. No 
doubt many of them regarded the composition 
of our delegation and the nature of our report as 
evidence of American cultural inferiority and of 
the docility of the teaching profession in the 
United States. 

I recite this little experience not to criticize 
education abroad but to remind you that the 
opinions expressed at Oxford were, until fairly 
recently, by no means unknown in our country. 
Many an educational leader has grudgingly con- 
sented to establish PTA units in his schools. In- 
deed, such opposition is not unknown even to- 
day. 

Still, in the main, the PTA is now accepted. 
With nine million members, it has become a 
powerful new force in education. How it is to be 
related to the government of the public schools 
remains far less clear than the fact of its ex- 
istence. 


Voluntary Groups 


Let us consider a second factor which has 
outdated the charts of our student days. Volun- 
tary organizations have long been characteristic 
of the American scene. Alexis de Tocqueville, 
early in the last century, devoted a whole chap- 
ter of his Democracy in America to making our 
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“civil societies” intelligible to his European read- 
ers. But the full flowering of voluntary organiza- 
tions is an event of comparatively recent date. In 
fact, their variety, power, and prestige seem to 
be growing even yet. 

All sorts of organizations keep climbing over 
the fence of the little upper rectangle we used to 
call the electorate. These groups often refuse to 
promote their aims merely by sharing in the 
election of legislatures and school boards. 

The American Legion, the Association for the 
United Nations, the National Safety Council, the 
Better Business Bureau, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and scores of others press their re- 
spective viewpoints about education. Sometimes 
they speak their collective opinions temperately, 
sometimes scurrilously, but always insistently. 
They organize contests, drives, collections, ex- 
hibits, special days, special weeks, and anniver- 
saries that run all year long. 

They demand that the public schools give 
more attention to Little I eague baseball, first ‘aid, 
mental hygiene, speech correction, Spanish in the 
first grade, military preparedness, international 
understanding, modern music, world history, 
American history and local history, geography 
and homemaking, Canada and South America, 
the Arabs and the Israeli, the Turks and the 
Greeks, Christopher Columbus and Leif Ericson, 
Robert E. Lee and Woodrow Wilson, nutrition, 
care of the teeth, free enterprise, labor relations, 
cancer prevention, human relationships, atomic 
energy, the use of firearms, the Constitution, to- 
bacco, temperance, kindness to animals, Espe- 
ranto, the 3 R’s, the 3 C’s, and the 4 F’s, type- 
writing and legible penmanship, moral values, 
physical fitness, ethical concepts, civil defense, 
religious literacy, thrift, law observance, con- 
sumer education, narcotics, mathematics, dra- 
matics, physics, ceramics, and that latest of all 
educational discoveries, phonics. 

Each of these groups is anxious to avoid over- 
loading the curriculum. All any of them ask is 
that the nonessentials be dropped in order to get 
their material in. Most of them insist that they 
do not want a special course—they just want their 
ideas to permeate the entire daily program. 
Every one of them proclaims a firm belief in lo- 
cal control of education and an apprehensive 
hatred of national control. Nevertheless, if their 
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national program in education is not adopt’ 
forthwith, many of them use the pressure of ti. 
press, the radiance of the radio, and all the props 
of propaganda to bypass the elected local school 
board. 

It is the undoubted privilege of American citi- 
zens to try to make education fit the needs of 
their society. Some of our most widely accepted 
educational services originally entered the pro- 
gram by this route. The only point I wish to 
make here is that the situation is steadily growing 
more chaotic. How to bring these pressures into 
some kind of orderly relationship to the process 
of school government is one more complication 
in the problem to which [ am inviting your at- 
tention. 


Citizens Committees 


The third and most recent trend which 
affects this process is the development of an 
entity commonly called the citizens committee. 
Such groups now number some 10,000, thanks in 
large part to the help of the National Citizens 
Committee for the Public Schools. Unlike the 
other groups discussed here, these committees are 
usually concerned only with schools, whereas 
the large national organizations ordinarily have 
interests in which the desired role of the schools 
is merely instrumental. 

Citizens committees have, by all the testimony, 
been immensely helpful in arousing public inter- 
est in educational needs. The National Citizens 
Committee has rendered a needed service at a 
crucial time. It has refrained from entering into 
local or national issues. With faith in an informed 
citizenry, it has encouraged w idespread and sys- 
tematic local discussion. American children have 
better schools today because of the unselfish de- 
votion of this Committee, its distinguished na- 
tional leaders, and their thousands of Jocal helpers. 

The White House Conference on Education 
may be regarded as a sort of nation-wide clear- 
inghouse of citizens committees. Along with 
the hundreds of local, state, and regional citi- 
zens’ conferences which preceded it, this Con- 
ference stands as one more evidence of the rising 
tide of citizen participation in educational policy. 
Many local citizens committees are now recog- 
nized by school boards, with varying degrees of 
formality and legal sanction, as ‘semiofficial ad- 
visory bodies. 














tendent. It was a lofty view, like that from an 
airplane window, w here ev ery road seems a high- 
way without bumps, every field free of rocks, 
every fence straight and in good repair. 

Of course, we knew that our charts were not 
exactly true to reality. Our instructors brought it 
to our attention that school superintendents could 
have their terms terminated by means other than 
death or retirement. We even read in the news- 
papers that some school board members were 
rascals and we strongly suspected that not all of 
them were among Dr. Terman’s top 1o percent 
of the nation’s intellectually gifted. Still, in our 
bright lexicon, there was no such word as com- 
promise. We knew quite infallibly that even tho 
our charts might not coincide exactly with real- 
ity, they did represent the way things ought to 
be. 

Ought to be; and would be, too, when we took 
our places in those big rectangles and arranged 
matters properly. We were therefore willing, 
with the infinite patience and modesty of youth, 
to let the public schools muddle along for a few 
more years until we took over. 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! 


So we continued to perfect our charts. 

The difference between how the problem of 
governing public schools looked to the young 
student 30 years ago and how the problem looks 
today is due in part, as I have implied, to the 
abrasion of time upon the tender naivéte of 
youth. But I suggest also that the problem itself 
has changed. Many extensive social and economic 
changes have conspired to help make the differ- 
ence. In the area of school government itself, 
three important trends are now visible: first, the 
achievement of strength and maturity by the 
parent-teacher movement, second, the enormous 
development of voluntary organizations in every 
aspect and area of life; ‘third, the formation of 
local, state, and national citizens committees on 
education. 


Parent-Teacher Movement 

The parent-teacher movement is so well known 
that to mention it is almost to describe it. Yet it 
is well to remind ourselves that, as developed in 
our country, it is scarcely intelligible in most of 
the rest of the world. 
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At the Oxford Conference of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession in 1953, the theme for our discussion 
was “School and Home Cooperation.” Our NEA 
delegation made careful plans to present Ameri- 
can ideas and procedures on this matter. The 
President of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers was a member of our delegation 
and made the official report on our behalf. No 
other delegation included such a spokesman. 

In fact, most of our colleagues from other 
lands were astonished by our practices in parent- 
teacher cooperation. In several cases surprise was 
followed by a polite but firm hostility toward 
the idea itself. The spokesman for one delegation 
said in effect: “In my country we want parents 
to bring their children, clean and well-fed, to the 
schoolhouse door, push them inside, and then go 
home. We teachers know what to teach and how 
to teach it. We do not interefere in the homes; 
and we shall thank the parents to refrain from 
interfering in the school.” 

This delegate expressed the approximate senti- 
ments of many of his less blunt colleagues. No 
doubt many of them regarded the composition 
of our delegation and the nature of our report as 
evidence of American cultural inferiority and of 
the docility of the teaching profession in the 
United States. 

I recite this little experience not to criticize 
education abroad but to remind you that the 
opinions expressed at Oxford were, until fairly 
recently, by no means unknown in our country. 
Many an educational leader has grudgingly con- 
sented to establish PTA units in his schools. In- 
deed, such Opposition is not unknown even to- 
day. 

Still, in the main, the PTA is now accepted. 
With nine million members, it has become a 
powerful new force in education. How it is to be 
related to the government of the public schools 
remains far less clear than the fact of its ex- 
istence. 


Voluntary Groups 


Let us consider a second factor which has 
outdated the charts of our student days. Volun- 
tary organizations have long been characteristic 
of the American scene. Alexis de Tocqueville, 
early in the last century, devoted a whole chap- 
ter of his Democracy in America to making our 
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“civil societies” intelligible to his European read- 
ers. But the full flowering of voluntary organiza- 
tions is an event of comparatively recent date. In 
fact, their variety, power, and prestige seem to 
be growing even yet. 

All sorts of organizations keep climbing over 
the fence of the little upper rectangle we used to 
call the electorate. These groups often refuse to 
promote their aims merely by sharing in the 
election of legislatures and ‘school boards. 

The American Legion, the Association for the 
United Nations, the National Safety Council, the 
Better Business Bureau, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and scores of others press their re- 
spective viewpoints about education. Sometimes 
they speak their collective opinions temperately, 
sometimes scurrilously, but always insistently. 
They organize contests, drives, collections, ex- 
hibits, special days, special weeks, and anniver- 
saries that run all year long. 

They demand that the public schools give 
more attention to Little I seague baseball, first ‘aid, 
mental hygiene, speech correction, Spanish in the 
first grade, military preparedness, international 
understanding, modern music, world history, 
American history and local history, geography 
and homemaking, Canada and South America, 
the Arabs and the Israeli, the Turks and the 
Greeks, Christopher Columbus and Leif Ericson, 
Robert FE. Lee and Woodrow Wilson, nutrition, 
care of the teeth, free enterprise, labor relations, 
cancer prevention, human relationships, atomic 
energy, the use of firearms, the Constitution, to- 
bacco, temperance, kindness to animals, Espe- 
ranto, the 3 R’s, the 3 C’s, and the 4 F’s, type- 
writing and legible penmanship, moral values, 
phy sical fitness, ethical concepts, civil defense, 
religious literacy, thrift, law observance, con- 
sumer education, narcotics, mathematics, dra- 
matics, physics, ceramics, and that latest of all 
educational discoveries, phonics. 

Each of these groups is anxious to avoid over- 
loading the curriculum. All any of them ask i 
that the nonessentials be dropped i in order to get 
their material in. Most of them insist that they 
do not want a special course—they just want their 
ideas to permeate the entire daily program. 
Every one of them proclaims a firm belief in lo- 
cal control of education and an apprehensive 
hatred of national control. Nevertheless, if their 
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national program in education is not adopted 
forthwith, many of them use the pressure of the 
press, the radiance of the radio, and all the props 
of propaganda to bypass the elected local school 
board. 

It is the undoubted privilege of American citi- 
zens to try to make education fit the needs of 
their society. Some of our most widely accepted 
educational services originally entered the pro- 
gram by this route. The only point I wish to 
make here is that the situation is steadily growing 
more chaotic. How to bring these pressures into 
some kind of orderly relationship to the process 
of school government is one more complication 
in the problem to which I am inviting your at- 
tention. 


Citizens Committees 

The third and most recent trend which 
affects this process is the development of an 
entity commonly called the citizens committee. 
Such groups now number some 10,000, thanks in 
large part to the help of the National Citizens 
Committee for the Public Schools. Unlike the 
other groups discussed here, these committees are 
usually concerned only with schools, whereas 
the large national organizations ordinarily have 
interests in which the desired role of the schools 
is merely instrumental. 

Citizens committees have, by all the testimony, 
been immensely helpful in arousing public inter- 
est in educational needs. The National Citizens 
Committee has rendered a needed service at a 
crucial time. It has refrained from entering into 
local or national issues. With faith in an informed 
citizenry, it has encouraged w idespread and sys- 
tematic local discussion. American children have 
better schools today because of the unselfish de- 
votion of this Committee, its distinguished na- 
tional leaders, and their thousands of Jocal helpers. 

The White House Conference on Education 
may be regarded as a sort of nation-wide clear- 
inghouse of citizens committees. Along with 
the hundreds of local, state, and regional citi- 
zens’ conferences which preceded it, this Con- 
ference stands as one more evidence of the rising 
tide of citizen participation in educational policy. 
Many local citizens committees are now recog- 
nized by school boards, with varying degrees of 
formality and legal sanction, as semiofficial ad- 
visory bodies. 








Role of Educational Leadership 


The question again arises, as it did in our ex- 
aminations of the parent-teacher movement and 
of the voluntary civic organizations: How can 
all this interest be related most effectively to the 
government of our public school system? 

I do not know what the solution may be. I 
should like, however, to hazard a few observa- 
tions as to the conditions under which the search 
for a solution may best be sought. 

First, let us keep i in mind that some things can- 
not be settled by plebiscite. Water at sea level 
boils at 100 degrees Centigrade, even if 20 broadly 
representative citizens committees should vote 
unanimously after full discussion that it doesn’t. 
Knowledge and insight are not created in a con- 
ference room by the mere tap of the chairman’s 
gavel. The public schools need friends who pos- 
sess not only a desire to improve them but also 
a willingness to give the time and to make the 
effort to get the facts. Alice was quite right, tho 
every card in the deck was stacked against her, 
when she sharply told the King of Hearts that it 
was nonsense to consider the verdict before con- 
sidering the evidence. A citizens committee 
should be fact-finding before it is fault-finding 

There is no automatic virtue in public discus- 
sion which merely confronts one prejudice with 
its Opposite. Experience and information are not 
handicaps to the drawing of correct conclusions, 
but there appears to be a cult of discussion lead- 
ership in which all persons thus equipped are 
expected to preserve silence while those whose 
minds are untrammeled by knowledge are im- 
plored to express an opinion. An open mind is an 
excellent thing in man or woman, but it is not 
improv ed by being empty. 

It is easy to see whether the school corridors 
are clean and where Roosevelt High stands in the 
basketball league. But other aspects of education 
are both more subtle and more vital. They can- 
not be understood by middle-aged men and 
women who look at education only thru the 
deceptive mists of their own school- -day memo- 
ries. Because they remember too much that never 
happened and forget too much that did happen, 
they expect too much that never will happen. 
Interest runs fast and tires easily; knowledge gets 
away to a slower start but it is a good companion 
for the long grind. 
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It is the duty of educational leadership not 
only to elicit public opinion but also to en- 
lighten it. And the corollary is that the leader 
must himself be objective, a competent master of 
the relevant evidence, and completely honest in 
his endeavor to see that on school problems all 
the people have all the facts all the time. 

Second, there is a difference between advice 
and decision. In our zeal to take the public into 
partnership, we must avoid impossible complica- 
tions in the task of those elected to public re- 
sponsibility in education. There is a school board 
in every community, a legislature in every state 

capital, a Congress in Washington. Reasonably 
efficient government requires that these agencies 
remain responsible to the people who elected 
them and to no other group whatever. Neither a 
board of education nor a legislature may properly 
delegate its responsibility for decision. 

It is sometimes said that voluntary citizens’ 
groups are more representative than a group of 
elected officials. This can never be true if the 
electorate and the elected perform their duties. 
Of course, a large carefully chosen committee 
may contain spokesmen for more minorities than 
a small elected body. But a good board of educa- 
tion is certainly not a mere clearinghouse of con- 
flicting minority desires. The sound principle on 
which our local school boards rely is to repre- 
sent all the people. On that point, I still think our 
student charts were correct. 

Civic groups have the right and the duty to 
advise the board of education. To go further into 
the area of decision means that the group has 
abused its function and the board has abdicated 
its authority. 

Third, the recent emergence of healthy civic 
interest in education demands that we in educa- 
tion take adverse comments in our stride. 

Criticism, justified or not, is the fixed price of 
civic interest and support. He who expects citi- 
zens committees to concern themselves solely 
with more money for schools expects the i impos- 
sible. These committees are bound to inquire 
what changes would make our schools better. 
They cannot answer that question without con- 
sidering what is wrong with the schools we now 
have. Their conclusions will sometimes be valid 
and sometimes unjust. We might as well face that 
fact. The complaint counter is going to be busy, 
but every merchant knows that a shortage of 
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buyers is much worse than too many com- 
plaints. 

If criticisms are offered in bad faith or on the 
basis of information widely known to be partial 
or false, we in the teaching profession will un- 
doubtedly continue to mains heated and defen- 
sive rejoinders. We have had plenty of opportu- 
nity to learn how to do that in the past few years. 
We still have much to learn about how best to 
deal with honest and justifiable criticism. “He 
that wrestles with us,” wrote Thomas Burke, 
“strengthens our nerves and sharpens our skill. 
Our antagonist is our helper.” 

Finally, professional leadership in education 
will see in the renaissance of wide public interest 
in the schools an opportunity rather than an ob- 
stacle. The day of the school administrator who 
knew all the answers and gave out all the ques- 
tions is closing. He served his profession and his 
country well in his day and after his own fashion. 
He was often very skillful, exemplifying Talley- 
rand’s cynical dictum that “diplomacy is | the art 
of letting the other man have your way.’ 

His staff received clear-cut orders which re- 
lieved them of the pain and strain of independent 
thinking. He told the school board what was 
what, kept in close touch with the right people, 
put his foot down hard at every sign of trouble, 
and ran a school system as smooth as a sidewalk 
puddle on a still day. 

But the passing of this gentleman surely does 
not require a wild oscillation to the opposite ex- 
treme. The splendid rising tide of civic interest 
in education deserves sterner stuff than the leader 
who never makes a decision that will displease 
anyone, appoints committees for every detail, 
and will not say whether the sun is shining with- 
out counting the yeas and nays first. 

We say that the public schools belong to the 
public and that educational personnel are pub- 
lic servants. That is the truth and nothing but 
the truth, but it is not quite the whole truth. 
It would be more completely accurate to say 
that public education is a trusteeship, for a 
trustee may not do just as he will with the 
property involved. 

The teachers and school administrators are in- 
deed the servants of the people, but not just of 
the people now living. They serve as well the 
heritage of the past and the promise of the future. 
An educational leader must observe the shifting 
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tides of public opinion but he must steer by the 
rock of enduring truth. 

The first-graders were telling teacher how 
they helped at home. One said he dried the 
dishes, another put away her own toys, and so 
on. Tommy said nothing and when teacher finally 
asked directly, “How do you help at home?” 
Tommy replied with superb simplicity, “Well, 
mostly by keeping out of the way. 

Educational leadership will do more than 
merely keep out of the way of the citizens’ in- 
terest in their schools. It will evoke that interest, 
welcome it, inform it, challenge it when it seems 
mistaken, and always guide it toward ever higher 
goals of achievement and public service. The 
young prospective leaders of tomorrow need 
some new charts to ponder. 

Nowhere else in the world do so many citizens 
from so many walks of life take so much active 
interest in education as in America. New ideas 
about the relation of the public to the public 
schools are in the air; new forms of leadership, 
finance, and structure are taking shape. No one 
can now foresee or prescribe the outcome in de- 
tail. Methods to release and to guide the vast new 
forces and to relate them to the orderly govern- 
ment of public education have yet to be dev ised. 
Here is, I believe, the major problem for educa- 
tional leadership in the decades ahead. 
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This chart portrays recent growth of membership in the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
I F Pé 

pals, NEA. During the ten years from 1947 to 1956, our membership has increased some 60 percent to 

reach the total last June of 14,366—a long way from the original 1921 roster of 51 members! 
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In A SURVEY OF STUDENT COUNCILS 


ALTA I. GAYNOR 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL IN ACTION 
A. H. BLANKENSHIP 





How do student councils operate in the elementary schools? What are their pur- 
poses? How are they organized? What are their functions? 

These are questions educators have been considering more and more during the 
past few years. But very little pertinent material is available. The student council move- 
ment has dev eloped primarily in the secondary schools, and there is a minimum amount 
of literature geared specifically to the elementary school level. Yet there has been a 
growing interest in student councils for children of elementary school age. And with 
this interest, there has been a concern that these organizations be adapted to the ma- 
turity of young children—and not simply be prototypes of councils planned for high 
school students. 








With this interest and the need for specific material in mind, we have planned this 
feature. On the following pages are two articles on student councils in elementary 
schools. Each approaches the topic differently. The first, “A Survey of Student 
Councils,” is based on a doctoral dissertation which had as its primary objective the 
investigation of elementaty school student councils. In it, the author presents the 











0 m0 findings of a survey of some 225 school councils. 

. as The second article is reprinted from an earlier issue of THe NationaL ELEMEN- 
rary Principat where it appeared under the title, “A Student Council with E lementary 

| Princi- Children.” It includes a description of a successful elementary school student council 

wcent to —its organization, supervision, and functioning. The author provides some excellent 

| guidelines for the formation and operation of student councils which may be applied 
to other school situations. 
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A Survey 
O 


Student 
Counets 


ALTA Il. GAYNOR 


What is the place of student councils in our 
elementary Were one attempting to 
answer this question on the basis of the published 
literature, he might conclude, from the dearth of 
such literature, 


schools? 


that student councils for young 
children are practically non-existent and 
little place in our elementary schools. 

The survey reported here was made to obtain 
more information about the elementary school 
student council as it is found today. Specifically, 
the survey sought to: 


have 


1. Ascertain the presence or absence of the stu- 

dent council in the elementary school. 

Study the organization and administration of 

the student council. 

3. Identify the purposes of the student council 
and the extent to which these purposes are 
being accomplished. 

4- Determine the degree of student participation 

in the activities of the student council. 

Discover the values of the student council and 

the extent to which pupil participation con- 

tributes to the educational objectives of the 
school. 


Nw 


wn 


To obtain a sample for the survey, nominations 
of schools having operating student councils were 
obtained from the superintendents of public in- 
struction and other officials in the 48 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 
Additional suggestions were obtained from the 


hie I. Gay nor is Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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National Association of Student Councils, a de- 
partment of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, NEA, the Department of 
E lementary School Principals, NEA, and _ the 
United States Office of Education. 

From the list of nearly 1500 nominated schools, 
some 430, representing x all geographic areas, were 
selected to receive questionnaires for the survey. 
Of this group, 225 schools reported having stu- 
dent councils and completed the survey; 73 stated 
that their schools had no student councils; and 
132 schools did not reply. 


Findings 


Existence and development: From the response | 


to this study, it seems apparent that student coun- 
cils exist in considerable number in the elemen- 
tary schools. They are, however, a comparativ ely} 
recent dev elopment. The majority of the schools 
taking part in this study have councils which 
have been organized since 1947. 

Purpose: As their primary purpose for organiz- 
ing a student council, the participating school 
administrators cited a desire to give pupils an 
opportunity for greater participation in the ac- 
tivities of the school and in helping to plan 
school affairs. The degree to which this objective 
is met appears to vary from school to school with 
the differing patterns of organization and ad- 
ministration. 

Organization: The schools surveyed in this 
study reported a wide variety of organizational 
patterns for their student councils. A common 
ground was found, however, in the naming of 
the officers (president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer), in the length of terms on the 
council (one semester or one year), in the basis 
of selection of the members of the council (lead- 
ership ability and good citizenship habits), and 
in the fact that the legislative function is the 
most commonly exercised. The offices of presi- 
dent and vice- president are usually reserved for 
pupils from the upper grades; secretary and 
treasurer for pupils from the intermediate grades. 

Student participation: Most schools encourage 
wide pupil participation by having short terms 
for council officers, by creating numerous posi- 
tions, and by setting up special activities that in- 
volve a number of pupils. Recognition is given 
the children thru issuing certificates, pins, letters, 
badges, and arm bands. 
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A bright spot in the development of intelligent 
student participation is found in the provision 
made in a number of schools for specific leader- 
ship training, thru special classes and meetings, 
for student council members. In 23 schools, 
leadership classes are conducted for all of the 
pupils. 

To a lesser degree, pupils are permitted to 
participate in the organization and administra- 
tion of council activities. Replies to the question- 
naire revealed that: 


i. In only 11 instances were pupils included in 
the planning and organization of the council. 
2. Lhe principals in 101 schools were the prime 
promoters of the student council, while in an 
additional 37 schools the principal and the 
faculty were listed jointly as initiators of the 
student council. 


ws 


The student councils in only six schools select 
their own advisers. In 62 schools, the principal 
serves as the adviser, in 67 schools the prin- 
cipal appoints the adviser, and in 48 schools 
the teachers volunteer their services. 
Advisers indicated that one of the greatest 
deterrents to the student council’s functioning at 
its maximum capacity is the immaturity of the 
pupils. It is interesting to note in this regard that 
in 142 schools members of the kindergarten and 
primary grades are permitted to be active mem- 
bers of the student council, whereas in 59 schools 
eligibility for participation in the council begins 
at the fourth grade. 

Values: For the most part, the respondents 
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rated their student councils as essential and valu- 
able to the school program—only nine considered 
their councils ineffective or non-essential. Spe- 
cific values attributed to the student councils 
were these: permits pupils to assume responsi- 
bilities and have experience in democratic par- 
ticipation; develops a closer relationship between 
pupils and faculty; builds school spirit and pride, 
and develops pupil self-improvement in citizen- 
ship and leadership. 


Conclusions 


As this survey indicates, the organization, ad- 
ministration, and functioning of the student coun- 
cil may be widely adapted to varying school 
situations. But whatever its form, the council 
finds a legitimate place in today’s elementary 
schools. As a working student organization, it 
provides a practical setting for the development 
of democratic participation and the habits of 
good citizenship. 

Altho actual participation in council activities 
is particularly valuable, the student council also 
provides worthwhile experiences for the entire 
student body. It helps to build a recognition of 
the rights of others, including minority groups. 
It helps to create a consciousness of the school’s 
problems, along with loyalty to the school. And 
it helps to dev elop the understanding and appre- 
ciation of our democratic society so essential to 
intelligent citizenship. 




















e 
Student 
Couneil 
in Action 


A. H. BLANKENSHIP 






there is no question that children of elemen- 
tary school age are mature enough to take re- 
sponsibility in solvi ing problems that arise in their 
everyday classroom ‘living. But can children of 
this age assume the greater responsibility of plan- 
ning ‘and carrying out activities related to the 
life of the school as a whole? We believe they 
can and that the school must provide opportuni- 
ties for them to do so. 

One way to accomplish this is thru the estab- 
lishment of a council or committee of children 
whose function it is to lead the student body 
in planning services for the school and in sharing 
the responsibility for carrying out these plans. 

The organization of such a council calls for 
early and careful planning by the faculty. Such 
questions as the following need to be carefully 
considered: 


1. What desirable attitudes can be developed 
thru this organization? 

2. What activities can the council undertake to 
develop these attitudes? 

3. Who will be the best sponsor for the council? 

4. What is each teacher’s responsibility in mak- 
ing the council a success? 

5. What are some of the actual mechanics of 
organizing a student council in an elementary 
school? r ; 

6. What is the relationship of the student, the 
sponsor, the principal, and the classroom 
teacher to the council? 


A brief description of the development of a 
student council in one school may suggest an- 
swers to some of these questions. 


Developing a Student Council 


This council began when the children felt 
that something should be done about the unsatis- 
factory conditions on their school buses. After 
various classroom discussions, one group sug- 
gested that the children who rode each bus meet 
with the teachers and bus drivers to discuss how 
these conditions could be improved. The group 
took their idea to the principal, who recognized 
this as an opportunity to further the idea of a 
council. A committee of teachers was appointed 
to make plans for guiding the activity. Meetings 
were called for the groups who rode the buses. 
After discussing the difficulties, the children made 
suggestions for improving conditions and some 
of the older boys and girls were elected to act 
as helpers or patrols. They were to remind the 
people who were careless and, in cases where re- 
minding was not enough, to ask the help ot 
the child’s teacher. 

From these meetings grew the idea that chil- 
dren might take part in solving other school 
problems. A representative was selected from 
each group and these representatives met with 
faculty members from both primary and upper 
grade levels to identify problems common to the 
whole school. This group decided that there 
should be two representatives from each room, 
a boy and a girl. They selected a chairman, vice- 
chairman, and secretary. Before selecting these 
officers, they discussed the qualities w hich they 
should have and decided that the responsibility 
of holding office should be limited to seventh- 
and eighth-grade children. 

The council met each week for a maximum of 
45 minutes. At the first meetings, a great deal 
of time was given to reporting “the things peo- 





This article is reprinted, with some modifi- 
cations, from the April 1948 issue of THe Na- 
rIONAL ELEMENTARY Principat. The author, 
A. H. Blankenship, was Superintendent of 
Schools in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, at the time 
the article was written. He is now Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Gary, Indiana. 
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CIPAL 


ple ought not to do.” Chief among these were 
violations of the suggestions made for the im- 
provement of bus behavior. Other problems ap- 
peared, however: conduct in the halls, care of 
lavatories, keeping floors clean, taking care of 
the recently sown grass, the proper use of play- 
ground equipment. The idea of each group un- 
dertaking a definite service for the school be- 
gan to develop. Time was needed for reports of 
how much had been accomplished on such jobs 
as building a boardwalk where it was needed, 
checking the condition of lavatories daily, mak- 
ing plans to help control soil erosion on the 
school grounds. Gradually discussions began to 
take on a more positive tone. 

Teachers and children felt that the progress 
made should not be lost, so the class groups 
selected representatives to begin the work in the 
fall. During the next year, much progress was 
made in the children’s ability to think together, 
in their understanding of how to attack prob- 
lems in a positive way, and in their recognition 
of the importance of the council in the life of 
the school. One group, handling the milk for the 
school, reported on their progress and asked for 
cooperation from other groups at the council 
meetings. Another group managed the school 
stamp and bond sales. A chart of the condition 
of lavatories was kept week by week in one room. 
Smaller children took turns checking the grounds 
for evidences of careless paper throwers and 
kept the school informed of conditions. The 
council evaluated assembly behavior and made 
recommendations. , 
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The third year began with only the first six 
grades, since the seventh and eighth grades had 
been transfer red to another school. As one might 
expect, this change altered the maturity of lead- 
ership. However, the council continued under 
the same set-up, with officers coming from the 
fifth and sixth grades and with many of its ori- 
ginal activities. The school paper was published 
and its sources of information maintained thru 
the council. One group assumed responsibility 
for the sale of school supplies. Another main- 
tained a Lost and Found Department. The prac- 
tice of making attractive posters to remind chil- 
dren to take better care of drinking foun- 
tains was continued successfully. Additional im- 
provements were made on the grounds. Grass 
seed was sown in bare spots and new shrubbery 
set out by upper-grade children. First- graders 
picked up rocks to build dams in washes on the 
playground and filled the holes worn under the 
slides. A long-dreamed-of bicycle rack was built 
and painted and, with the arrival of spring, many 
groups took the responsibility of planting and 
taking care of flower beds. 


Principles of Organization 

Many principles of good student council or- 
ganization are illustrated in the experience of this 
council. A summary here may be helpful. 


Each group in the school is represented on 
the council. It works well to have a boy and 
a girl from each room. 

Officers are preferably chosen from the older 
groups. 
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Officers may be selected by the council or 
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by the whole school. A_ well- conducted 
school election is a good learning experience 
in itself. It helps students feel closer to their 
leaders and makes the council more definitely 
aware of its responsibility to the 
school. 


whole 


Length of membership in the council varies 
with circumstances. Opportunity should be 
provided for as many children as possible to 
serve, without sacrificing the continuity of 
the council’s work. A plan whereby there 
are always experienced children on the coun- 
cil while new ones are learning can be w orked 
out effectively. It is wise to have a nucleus 
of council members elected in the spring so 
they may begin work the following year. 
Three groups of members during the year 
can serve very well. One new representative 


from each classroom every three months, 
each member serving six months, is sug- 


gested as a workable plan. 

There are advantages to having a teacher 
of an older group as the sponsor, particularly 
in the beginning stages of the organization. 
This teacher is apt to know the leaders better 
and to be more accustomed to working with 
older children. If the chairman is a member 
of the sponsor’s group, it makes the follow- 
up a bit easier. 

The council’s purpose is to do things that 
really need to be done for the school. The 
tendency to make rules and report people 
for breaking them is kept to a minimum. 
Each representative on the council reports 


the suggestions of his group. The council 
considers all suggestions and makes appro- 
priate recommendations. The council also 
raises new problems for the consideration of 
the various groups. 

8. Every member of the school group (teachers 
and students) has a part in making and carry- 
ing out plans. 

9. Meetings are devoted to discussion of school 
problems and planning ways to delegate re- 
sponsibility to various groups. Reports of 
progress on activities undertaken by each 
group are made as needed. 

10. The student leader conducts the meetings ac- 
cording to simple parliamentary procedure, 
This should be informal, but authentic. It is 
important to develop group discussion that 
keeps to the point and leads to well-con- 
sidered decisions. 

11. Meetings at least once a week are desirable 
if the council is to feel a part of the school life 
and carry forward activities that have mean- 
ing to all of the children. Some all-school 
assemblies might be devoted to a discussion 
of school problems with the council mem- 
bers acting as leaders. 


The Sponsor's Job 


Much of the success of the student council de- 
pends upon the sponsor. It takes leadership of 
high quality to help children do their own think- 
ing. The sponsor must give pupils the oppor- 
tunity to make practical plans and follow them 
thru to successful completion in such a manner 
that the responsibility is really theirs. Children 
need to profit from their own mistakes and feel 
satisfaction in their own successes. 

Perhaps this process is more difficult in the 
council than in the classroom since both students 
and faculty sponsor feel the pressure of time and 
the need for action. The sponsor sees more clearly 
how to solve problems and tends to drive tow ard 
the objective of getting the job done, telling the 
children what to do, rather than waiting for 
them to develop their thoughts themselves. 

How can the leader do a good job? Each per- 
son develops his own technics, of course, but these 
are some ideas on the “how” 
found helpful to keep in mind. 

The sponsor’s preparation for council meet- 
ings involves careful planning with: 
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e The principal—The sponsor and the school 
principal map out together possible undertakings 
for the council and consider the extent of respon- 
sibility which the children may be given. This 
type of pre-planning helps the sponsor meet sit- 
uations when they arise. Frequent conferences on 
the progress of the work and on new activities 
to be undertaken are essential. The sponsor must 
have the principal’s backing. 

e The faculty—Regular discussions among 
faculty members of the activities of the council 
are necessary. This practice keeps the faculty 
informed, gives them opportunity to make sug- 
gestions, and lends the sponsor security in his 
own leadership of the council. He is then able to 
suggest wisely when problems come up for dis- 
cussion in the council. 

e The student chairman—Before each meet- 
ing, the sponsor thinks thru with the student 
leader the problems and next steps before the 
council. These get-togethers give the student con- 
fidence and decrease the amount of teacher 
participation necessary in the meeting. The spon- 
sor’s participation gradually develops into guid- 
ing the student leader—rather than making sug- 
gestions to the whole group. Here again, how- 
ever, care must be exercised to see that the proc- 
ess is helping the leader to think, not telling him 
what to do. 

The sponsor’s participation in council meetings 
may take several forms: 


1. Make suggestions after the children have ex- 
pressed their ideas and discussed the relative 
merits of their own suggestions. 


N 


Lead children to discuss suggestions by ask- 

ing why they are, or are not, good. 

3. In cases w here the children do not have the 
responsibility of making decisions, explain 
the reason why. It is helpful to draw out the 
childen’s response to the idea, and thus be 
sure they understand why some things have 
to be decided by the school officials who are 
responsible to the public. 

4. Ask questions to bring out additional facts the 

children have not mentioned. 

Help the 


vantages 


roup list advantages and disgd- 

proposals made before reacKing 
decisions. \ 

6. Make additional suggestions that do not come 
out in the discussion. 
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Help the group follow an acceptable pro- 
cedure, decided upon by the group, in making 
and recording decisions. 

8. Avoid being over-anxious that the “right” de- 
cisions be made. Experience in trying things 
out and modifying plans that do not work 
helps children become conscious of the need 
to think thru more carefully next time. 

g. Present suggestions of the faculty to the coun- 
cil, either directly or to the student chairman, 
preferably the latter. 


The sponsor needs to follow thru on plans 
that are made. The children must take this re- 
sponsibility themselves, but the faculty provides 
the situation within which it can be done. This 
involves several important points. 

e Decisions must be clearly understood in the 
council meetings. This is the responsibility of the 
student chairman. The sponsor helps him set up 
a procedure for doing this that may include: 1) 
seeing that the secretary has it recorded ex xactly; 
2) checking with several members to see if their 
notes are correct; or 2) appointing older chil- 
dren to help younger ones by taking notes or 
helping to report in their rooms. 

e Reports to groups should be accurately 
made. The classroom teacher has a large responsi- 
bility here. He plans with his group and helps 
them discuss problems and make decisions to be 
reported to the council. He arranges the pro- 
gram so that the council representative has the 
opportunity to report to the group as soon as 
possible. He makes him responsible for getting 
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this done and gives the group opportunity to 
question him on his report until they see clearly 
their part in carrying out the plans. The faculty 
planning with the sponsor gives each teacher 
background for following up with the repre- 
sentatives. Thus, teachers can really give children 
the responsibility for reporting accurately and 
can know that it is done without obviously 
“checking behind them.” 

e The sponsor sees to it that children’s plans 
are carried out. Plans made by the council are 
changed by the council itself, and for the reason 
that the children see a better way to accomplish 
the job. The faculty does not arbitrarily reverse 
children’s decisions. Each teacher helps his group 
think thru the problem and make recommenda- 
tions thru their representative. All members of 
the school, including the faculty, abide by de- 
cisions until the majority agree to change them. 

The sponsor needs to know the representatives 
on the council. The sponsor immediately makes 
it his job to know his council members. One 
faculty meeting might well be spent in discussing 
the children who make up the council member- 
ship. Sponsor and teachers should become ac- 
quainted with this group and join hands in back- 
ing the children who will be leading the council 
activities. Individual conferences with teachers 

discuss the growth and needs of the group 
representatives give the sponsor background for 
guiding the children in their participation in 
meetings. Outside contacts with the children 


themselves, recognizing them wherever he sees 
them, and occasionally talking with them about 
their group’s plans, help to build the children’s 
confidence—as well as the sponsor’s understand- 
ing of the situation he is guiding. 

The greatest values gained from a student coun- 
cil organization are received by the students 
actually participating in the council group. The 
members gain experience in thinking thru prob- 
lems and following thru in carrying out decisions. 
They develop a feeling of responsibility to the 
whole school and learn to take this responsibility 
intelligently. Of equal value is their development 
of leadership and willingness to follow the leader- 
ship of others. 

The whole school also gains experience in 
democratic procedures. The council does not set 
up laws by which the student body must abide, 
but rather the representatives bring the ideas and 
decisions of their class groups to the council. The 
council weighs these suggestions and makes 
recommendations which are adopted when ac- 
cepted by the groups. The students learn to 
recognize the rights of others; develop a respect 
for minority opinions; and come to realize what 
majority rule means. They become conscious of 
the problems of the school and in working to- 
gether on these problems develop a greater loy- 
alty to the school. The student council thus be- 
comes one of the major means in the school for 
developing those qualities of citizenship neces- 
sary to a democratic society. 


Reprints of this eight-page feature, Student Coun- | 
cils in Elementary Schools, are available at 10 cents | 
per copy. Send requests, with payment enclosed, to 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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LIPPINCOTT 
READING TEXTS —Gtam 


textbooks 


READING WITH PHONICS 
Revised 


by Hay and Wingo 


. a complete one-book phonics program 
for the primary grades. Now available, a 
newly expanded set of 36 Phonetic Picture 
Cards, illustrating the 44 most frequently 
used phonetic sounds. Teacher's Edition, 
Pupil’s Edition, Seatwork for grades 1, 2, 
and 3. 


TIME TO READ 
by Leary, Reichert, and Reely 


...a supplementary reading series for grades 
1-6. Emphasis is placed upon interest. Al- 
though ungraded, and not vocabulary con- 
trolled, no selection is unreasonably diffi- 
cult for the general grade level. Here is an 
outstanding child-centered reading series. 


READING FOR MEANING 


by Guiler and Coleman 


. a remedial reading workbook series for 
grades 4-12. Each 24-unit workbook contains 
reading selections and accompanying objec- 
tive testing exercises designed to improve 
speed and comprehension in reading. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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A globe inspires great interest in a study of the 


countries and oceans of the world. Today, princi- 
pals and teachers not only recognize the impor- 
tance of globes but also that various levels of ability 
must be provided for by different types of globes. 


Nystrom offers: 


Readiness Political Globe 
Beginners’ Political Globe 
Landform Regional-Political Globe 
Parkins Physical-Political Globe 
Graphic-Project Slated Outline Globe 
SEND FOR FREE 
ELEMENTARY CATALOG: N.E.P.-E56 
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Challenge Ahead 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


ROWTH AND CHANGE has been the 

theme of many speakers and writers of 
the past decade. Typical examples are U.S.A., the 
Permanent Revolution, published in 1951 by 
Fortune magazine, and, more recently, The Big 
Change or America Transforms Itself, a history 
of change in the U. S. since 1g00, by Frederick 
Lewis Allen. 

The dramatic contrast between 1900 and 1956 
can be seen in the growth of communication, 
transportation, and population. It is well to docu- 
ment this contrast briefly to show the nature, 
extent and continuity of change in our society, 
for the resultant demands on leaders of society — 
in particular, educators—are great. 


Mass Communication 


In 1900 there were one and one-third million 
telephones; in 1956, more than 50 million. In 1900 
there was no magazine circulation over one 
million; in 1956 no less than 38 magazines had 
regular sales in excess of one million copies per 
issue. At least two of the book clubs sell more 
than a hundred thousand books per month. In 
1900, few people recognized or knew the lead- 
ing political figures. Today, millions of Ameri- 

cans recognize and read about leading political 
figures. By the late 1920's, radio was booming. 
Names and voices of leading personalities be- 
came household terms. Many high quality radio 
programs became sustaining features on the ma- 
jor networks, and America was introduced to 
classical music as never before. By 1956 the an- 
nual sale of classical phonograph records ex- 
ceeded 30 million. The latest addition to the 
mass communications field is TV. Its impact is 
felt at every turn. 

Mass communication has made possible a new 
phenomenon—highly vocal pressure groups rep- 


resenting business and industry, labor, and the 


professions. Experts promote their causes via 
newspapers, magazines, radio and TV. 





DAN T. DAWSON 


Mass Transportation 


A second example is mass transportation. In 
1900 there were 13,824 registered automobiles. 
In 1956 there are more than 60 million. The auto- 
mobile has created the need for a network of 
highways, service stations, a petroleum industry, 
and the greatest single manufacturing industry 
in the history of the world. It has also been in- 
strumental in creating the motorized suburb and 
a shift in business from central downtown shop- 
ping areas to regional shopping centers. The 
automobile has broadened the average family’s 
geographic horizon and has helped to change 
farming from hand labor and animal traction to 
a motorized, mechanized operation. 

On the other side of the ledger, the automo- 
bile has become the greatest mass killer of all 
time—more than 1.1 million people murdered 
since 1900; millions of others crippled and in- 
jured. Public enemy number one in America’s 
safety education program: the automobile. 

In 1900 there were no airplanes; in 1956 there 
is a commercial! fleet of several thousand huge 
aircraft. There is more first-class travel by plane 
than by any other form of commercial trans- 
portation. 





This article is based on a speech given by 
Dan T. Dawson at the Department’s fifteenth 
summer conference on elementary education 
in July 1956. The conference this year was 
co-sponsored by Stanford University and the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, and was held on the University campus 
at Stanford, California. Dr. Dawson, Assistant 
Professor of Education at Stanford Univer- 
sity, has recently become Executive Secretary 
of the California Elementary School Adminis- 
trators Association. 
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Population 


In 1900, America’s population was 76 million; 
in 1956, 167 million. The latest projections indi- 
cate that there may be 221 million people by 
1975. [he present elementary school population 
is 29.6 million. By 1965 it is expected to reach 35 
million, and the annual demand for new elemen- 
tary teachers will reach 150,000. 

From 1940 to 1950 every major section of the 

country increased in population by 10 percent 
or more. Coupled with this growth was a tremen- 
dous increase in the mobility of the population. 
Seventy million people moved their places of 
residence; 12 million moved across state lines. 
And yet, at the same time, the farm population 
has decreased by nearly 8.3 million since 1940. In 
1900 agriculture comprised 38 percent of the 
American labor force; in 1956 it was 10 percent, 
and only 13 percent of America’s population re- 
mained on the farm. We are now about 64 per- 
cent urban in population. 


Implications for Administrators 


What does all this have to do with elementary 
school administration? Obviously, the impact of 
growth and change has affected the nature of 
every social institution in America, and in affect- 
ing it has created a need for new competencies, 
new insights, and deeper understandings of the 
nature of our civilization. Have the concepts of 
the role and function of the administrator kept 
pace with societal change, or are administrators 
still riding a horse in an age of jet aircraft? 

To answer this we might look at a key admin- 
istrative role, the elementary school principal- 
ship, and trace its dev elopment; and, in addition, 
look at the kinds of competencies needed to meet 
the demands of the big change. 

Early yearbooks of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, are a fruitful source 
of information. The Third Yearbook (1924) de- 
scribes the evolution of the principalship. Crouch, 
in the Fifth Yearbook (1926), describes five 
stages in the development of the elementary 
school principalship—the one-teacher stage, the 
head-teacher stage, the teaching-principal stage, 
the building-principal stage, and the supervising- 
principal stage. Crouch might have been writ- 
ing of 1956. Each of these stages can be identi- 
fied in practice in many parts of the country. 
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Actually, there has been fundamentally little 
change in either the concept of role or the col- 
legiate preparation for the principalship in the 
last 30 years. The remarkable similarities between 
1926 and 1956 are more striking than the con- 
trasts. 

I would like to coin a new term—career prin- 
cipal—and to submit that if we are going to keep 
pace with the growth and changes of our time 
we must do some radical re- thinking about prep- 
aration for the career principalship. Fortunately, 
recent research programs have revealed much 
about the competencies needed by the principal. 

In 1953 a significant study was made of the 
role and status of the principal in California. 
The average principal in California administers a 
building with 500 pupils, 15 teachers, a custodial 
staff, a cafeteria staff, health services, bus facilities, 
and a receptionist-secretary-clerk. The principal 
is the direct agent of the superintendent. He is 
responsible for the organization and management 
oi the school—both personnel and physical plant, 
for the development of the instructional pro- 
gram; for the development of home-school rela- 
tionships; and, in a broader sense, responsible as 
the direct agent of the superintendent and school 
board for the all-school program. Such a role 
demands personnel with broad professional and 
academic backgrounds and with a keen insight 
into the role of the American elementary school. 

One understanding about the principalship 
which comes from the research studies is that 
there are many roles to be adapted to the de- 
mands of parents, teachers, and administrators; 
and that these roles may be quite different and 
sometimes incompatible. Some writers even go 
so far as to say that the principal need not be a 
specialist in the technics and skills of teaching. 
For example, one person used the critical incident 
technic to determine needed competencies as 
perceived by parents. In these parents’ eyes, the 
principal was successful when he could deal 
effectively with problems of childhood, help 
parents understand these problems, and _ assist 
parents in child-parent relationships. There was 
no mention of the principal’s need to be an expert 
in helping teachers to improve the instructional 
program. 

Another emphasis was disclosed in a study 
which elementary school principals and ars Mo 
were asked to list the specific, effective super- 
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visory behaviors that elementary school princi- 
pals used in improving instruction. According 
to teachers, the principal who partici- 
pated in the classroom activity as a helper to the 
teacher, who did not interrupt, and was careful 
not to upset the teacher’s over-all plan was most 
effective. The teachers felt that the principals 
needed to give specific help. It is clearly appar- 
ent from this study that if the principal is to be 
effective in the eyes of the teacher he must have 
considerable background in the technics of teach- 
ing. 


oO 
“good” 


Out of these and similar studies, at least two 
generalizations can be drawn. First, the success- 
ful career principal must be, in the educational 
“the universal man.” W. H. Cowley, Pro- 
fessor of Higher Education at Stanford Univer- 
sity, 


sense, 


has defined the universal man as one who 
has a broad grasp of the major organized areas 
of learning and their relationship to total world 
problems. This does not mean that the principal 
must be an expert in all things, but he should 
be well informed and, as a result, know how and 
when to use experts. 

The second generalization is that the career 
principal must be a professional man, equipped 
w —< the specialized technics and skills necessary 

» his profession. In some w ays these demands 
are incompatible. The development of the uni- 
versal man is impinged upon by demands for 
professional specialization. The dev elopment of 
the universal man is foreshortened by limitations 
in time at the collegiate level. Because of this 
fact, | would like to make a proposal for a two- 
pronged administrator development program. 

The first prong would be primarily academic 
in nature and aimed at the dev elopment of the 
universal man. The candidate would obtain an 
A.B. in the liberal arts or its equivalent, built 
into a five-year credential program and followed 
by two years of graduate work. Then the aca- 
demic program should be interrupted by from 
two to five years of teaching experience. The 
academic program would have four major as- 
pects: 


1. It would emphasize the humanities and the so- 
cial sciences. Educators need a broad background 
in the humanities to discover the cultural direction 
and values for America’s schools. They also need 
comparable understanding of the social sciences 
as background for determining the social, economic, 
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and political understandings and behavior to be de- 
veloped thru the curriculum. Neither aspect of this 
kind of preparation is adequately achieved in pres- 
ent training programs. 

2. It would include extensive work in the founda- 
tions of education—the philosophy and history of 
education, the social foundations of education, edu- 
cational psychology, and the clinical study of chil- 
dren. Related to this development would be advanced 
work in departments of anthropology, sociology, 
and the life sciences. 

3. When he has developed an understanding of the 
nature of American society and its values, and of 
the nature of the human organism and its growth 
characteristics, the career principal considers the 
curriculum. By curriculum is meant the selection of 
socially sound objectives, the selection of learning 
experiences to develop the objectives, decisions about 
the sequence of instructional activities, and the ar- 
rangement of learning conditions. Academic courses 
would include work in general curriculum, second- 
ary school curriculum, the education of exceptional 
children, guidance, evaluation, tests and measure- 
ments. Coupled with this work in education would 
be advanced work in the social sciences, the arts, 
and the life and physical sciences. At this level, the 
candidate should become expert in at least three areas 
of instruction, such as reading, arithmetic, and the 
social studies. 

The career principal would relate a comprehen- 
sive study of public school administration—includ- 
ing personnel problems, law, finance, business ad- 
ministration, and plant planning—to a broad frame- 
work of work in public administration, business law, 
taxation, economics, and school-community rela- 
tions. 


The second prong would be carried out at the 
district level and is primarily a district responsi- 
bility. Here the career administrator can make a 
large professional contribution. Pilot programs 
of a district type presently exist. The Fresno, 
California, program is a good example. This 
program has two stages: first, the district ad- 
ministration takes responsibility for identifying 
persons from its teaching staff who appear to 
have outstanding qualifications for administrative 
leadership. Tests, interviews, and on-the-job ob- 
servations are among the methods used. Second, 
the trainees are given special assignments to de- 
velop the competencies necessary for success as 
adminstrators. Each trainee has an educational 
counterpart—a principal charged with the task 
of extending and enriching educational experi- 
ences. Opportunity to share these experiences and 
discuss problems is a regular phase of the train- 
ing program. Special observations are set up so 
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that trainees can analyze together what is good 
teaching and how administrators can help teach- 
ers improve classroom practices. 

The second prong, then, emphasizes profes- 
sional “know-how”—the technical competencies 
necessary for effective work with both staff and 
community. Each administrator assigned to assist 
in the program has a major responsibility for the 
development of a new administrator capable of 
filling his position in the organization. Selection 
and leadership development become a continu- 
ous operation. Such a total concept of adminis- 
trator preparation goes far beyond any presently 
dev eloped educational program. ,Yet such a pro- 
gram is entirely feasible—and necessary—if ca- 
reer principals are to be equipped with the broad 
background and skills necessary to their task. 


Help from Professional Associations 


A concomitant of the career principal devel- 
opment will be a strengthening of local, state, 
and national professional organizations of ele- 
mentary school principals—organizations which 
help set standards for admission to the profession 
and provide vigorous leadership for improving 
the quality of performance on the job. 

Much has already been done. At the national 
level, the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, is sponsoring a nation-wide 
project on preparation for the principalship. 
Under Department direction, national and _ re- 
gional are providing opportunity 
for principals, college professors, representatives 
from state departments of education, and others 
to work together towards improving the quality 
of leadership for the elementary school. 

At the state level, there is activity in all parts 
of our country—much more than can be de- 
scribed here. The California EF lementary School 
Administrators’ Association has set up a Schools 
of Education Committee to take a cooperative 
look with college professors at the nature of 
administrator preparation programs, and a Cre- 
dentials Committee to work with the State De- 
partment of Education and the California Coun- 
cil on Teacher Education to develop a new set 
of standards for the elementary school adminis- 
tration credential. 


conferences 


Elementary school principals’ associations in 
Michigan, New York, and New Jersey have re- 
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cently set up committees to work with profes- 
sors of school administration and with state de- 
partments of education on improving the quality 
of preparation for the principalship. Plans for 
work in this area are under w ay in sev eral other 
states. And many more states than can be men- 
tioned here are working with state departments 
of education and state legislatures to improve 
the standards for the principalship. 

This, then, is the challenge ahead. To meet 
this challenge is to indicate an acceptance of and 
a belief in change—change in the scope of prep- 
aration, change in the responsibility for train- 
ing. As Alexis de Toqueville wrote more than 
a century “America is a land of wonders, 
in which everything is in constant motion, and 
. no na- 
tional boundary seems to be set to the efforts of 
man; 


ago, 
every change seems an improvement . . 


and in his eyes what is not yet done is 
only what he has not yet attempted to do.’ 

here are great changes ahead. It is the task 
and responsibility of the organized profession to 
meet the challenge, to the 
changes that must occur. 
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EDUCAT 


It is possible to assert that the Brazilian system 
of education is no more than 60 or 70 years old, 
even tho Brazil began to be colonized by Euro- 
pean people 
ago. This does not mean that before 1890 there 
were no schools in Brazil, but the few schools 
then existing were not assembled in a wide and 
general system of which the purpose was the 
general education of the people. We believe it 
is true that the few scattered schools which ex- 
isted before 1890 were only for a few people— 


1530—more than four centuries 


the richest, the aristocratic. 

Our first settlers did not care about schools 
and education for all the people. When they 
went from Portugal to the eastern coast of South 
America their main purpose was to make money 
as soon as possible. Most of them did not suc- 
ceed in that purpose and had to remain in Brazil 


oy of 
IN BRAZIL 


J. ROBERTO MOREIRA 





]. Roberto Moreira is one of the directors 
of the Brazilian Center of Educational Research, 
Department of Elementary Education and 
Teacher Education, Rio de Janeiro. His article 
describing the Brazilian educational system 
was written at our request and delivered 
person while be was in the United States last 
year. (Mr. Moreira spent several months here 
visiting schools of education to observe our 
methods of training teachers.) When Mr. 
Moreira brought us his article be remarked 
that he had difficulty with the English lan- 
guage and asked us to edit with that in mind. 
We agreed, but after reading the article we 
felt that we would be doing our readers a 
disservice if we sacrified his expressive prose 
to our more orthodox use of the English lan- 
guage. Mr. Moreira was willing to leave the 
matter to our judgment and we have made 
only limited changes in his original manuscript. 

This issue contains the first part of Mr. 
Voreira’s article. The article will be 
cluded in the December issue. 
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forever. A few got rich but did not like to go | 
back to Portugal because of the liberty and the 
power they enjoyed in the new wild lands, as 
lords like the feudal ones of the Middle Ages. 
Only a few of the first settlers, rich or 
went back to Portugal. 

Nevertheless, in spite of having to stay in 
Brazil, they did nothing about education. They 
had much to do in the new lands in order to 
survive. They could not bring from Portugal a 
tools and implements needed for the work « 
settlement and had to improvise almost ev fe 
thing they needed. Furthermore, they realized 
that by themselves it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to cultivate the soil and to extract from the 
forests the richness they offered, so they tried to 
oblige the Indians to work for them. As it is easy 
to figure out, the primitive people of Brazil did 
not like to do that because they had always been 
free from organized and regular work. They re- 
sisted, and the result was a state of war between 
white and red people which lasted for more than 
a century. 

Since the cruel wars to catch Indians were too 
much expensive and slaughterous, as soon as the 
economic conditions permitted it, the traffic of 
Negro slaves from Africa began to become in- 
tense. It was principally the result of the first 
successes of the sugar cane plantations and of the 
sugar mills in the northeastern area of Brazil 
which gave to the settlers sufficient money to 
buy slaves. 


poor, 


’ This led also to a lack of understand- 
ing of the need for schools. All the work on the 


farms, plantations, and mills was done by Negro 
without any well- developed technology. 
For the most part, they operated on an extensive 
trial and error system rather than on an intensive 
and experimentally improved system. There was 
plenty of land to take adv antage of, and no 
care was needed to keep it productively worth- 


slaves, 
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while. To make more money, all that was needed 
was to take more land and to buy more slaves for 
the job. If it was necessary to get money in ad- 
vance to do that, it was always possible to bor- 
row funds from one‘of the financiers who had 
come to Brazil and established themselves at Re- 
cife and Bahia and made a fortune by lending 
money at a charge of eight to twelve percent a 
month. 

[he common people of colonial Brazil lived 
in towns and villages, making just enough to 
allow them to survive. They earned a meager 
living by working in small craft shops where to 
write and to read did not represent a necessity. 
Some of them could get a little money in sea- 
fishing, and in army and police services which 
did not require any intellectual instruction or 
learning. 

During the seventeenth century and after, the 
Jesuit priests and other Catholic religious orders 
began to establish colleges for the study of arts 
and letters. The main purpose of those colleges, 
as in the Middle Ages, was to prepare clergymen 
for the new Portuguese colony. Soon, however, 
the rich families, who owned sugar cane planta- 
tions and sugar mills, began to imitate the way 
of life of the court in Lisbon. They realized that 
knowledge of letters and arts would be a noble 
gift to a young man, who, besides his richness, 
could aspire to a worthwhile position in politics, 
or in administration, or in a good living at Lisbon. 
Later, such knowledge became a distinction en- 
joyed by the landlords’ families who constituted 
a sort of noble ruling class of the colony, with 
all the customs and behavi iors of a sophisticated 
nobility. 

Because of this, the Jesuit colleges became 
prosperous and multiplied themselves all over the 
country. They were practically the only schools 
Brazil had during almost three centuries of co- 
lonial life. But, by the second half of the eight- 
eenth century, Pombal—prime minister and ruler 
of Portugal—resolved, for political reasons, to 
force the Jesuit order out of the kingdom and 
the Portuguese colonies. The consequences for 
Brazil were calamitous since the only educational 
system the country had was put down. Pombal 


A rural school, surrounded by tropical vegetation, 
with one classroom and living quarters for the 
teacher. 





tried to organize a colonial system of education, 
but he failed. It was not possible to avoid the 
shortage of teachers, nor to recruit teachers with 
the low salaries that were offered. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century— 
15 years before Brazil’s independence—the King 
of Portugal had to move himself and his court 
to Brazil to escape becoming prisoners of Na- 
poleon’s army which invaded his kingdom. No 
Brazilian town was prepared to be the seat of a 
kingdom. For this reason, John the Sixth had to 
set up in Rio de Janeiro all that was needed for 
that purpose, including, of course, a system of 
education for the upper social classes of the 
colony and for the Portuguese noble families. 

After independence, w hich took place by Sep- 
tember 7, 1822, Brazil became a constitutional 
empire. Both the emperors—Peter the First and 
Peter the Second—tried to set up a free popular 
system of education, but they could not do it in 
a wide and satisfactory way because of many 
reasons such as shortage of financial resources; 
shortage of teachers; the common people’s low 
interest in education; educational experts’ non- 
existence to plan and to put the system into ac- 
tion; and Negro slavery’s continuation as the 
basis of the economic and labor life of the coun- 
try. In most of the basic aspects of economy and 
administration, the empire was only a semi- 
colonial organization—not a real constitutional, 
and democratic nation as Peter the Second in- 
tended it to be. 

Certainly the Imperial Court at the “Quinta 
da Boa Vista’—which today is one of the most 
appreciated public gardens of Rio de Janeiro, 
with playgrounds, a large zoo, and an anthropo- 
logical museum—was a bright one. Also, the par- 
liament, lawmaking body of the Empire, was free 
in its job. But the so-called representatives of the 





















people were elected by a landlords’ minority, and 
all of them could receive a good education in 
Europe or in the few academies (colleges) the 
empire supported. Brazil continued to be a semi- 
colonial nation, with more than 80 percent of the 
free men sunk into the most complete illiteracy, 
and with almost as many Negro slaves as free 
men. , 

Notwithstanding all that situation, an impor- 
tant event occurred during the imperial times 
which opened to Brazil a new way of life. Para- 
guay, a small country deep in the backlands of 
South America, prepared and educated all its peo- 
ple—most of them Indians—to war, in order to 
become a great nation and to conquer a way to 
the sea. These were not free people—they were 
ruled by a dictator—but, nevertheless, they were 
a people who believed in their master and in the 
possibility of becoming a great nation. When 
Solano Lopez, the dictator of Paraguay, thought 
he and his army were in favorable conditions, he 
attacked and invaded Argentina and Brazil. Both 
of these nations, plus Uruguay, declared war on 
Paraguay. But to destroy Solano Lopez’ power 
was not so simple as it appeared to be at first. 
Brazil and Argentina lost many battles, and the 
E mpire had to improvise army after army, train 
them in a short time, and send them to the South 
and to the West in order to detain the Para- 
guayan armies and, finally, to defeat them. Five 
years of cruel war were necessary to vanquish 
Solano Lopez who never surrendered but pre- 
ferred to die with the sword in his hand, even 
when no hope was possible and his armies were 
completely destroyed. 

Brazilian free men and slaves were engaged in 
our armies. The officers, generally from the rich 
families, were well- educated people but they had 
to fraternize during the battles with the common 
people and the slaves. Many of these poor men 
in the rank and file revealed qualities s of command 
and courage and for this were promoted and be- 
came officers. A new feeling of equality was 
aroused among all of them. At the same time 
came a greater understanding of Brazil’s needs as 
an undev eloped country. They felt they needed 
to do much more than simply win the war; it was 
necessary to put up a real free nation, where 
fraternity and equality had to stand for all peo- 
ple, regardless of race, religion, and social origin. 
At the end of the war, a strong feeling of lib- 
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eralism spread all over Brazil. The army officers 
and the young men who were demobilized be- 
came the most valiant followers of the liberal 
ideas. 

Perhaps it was under the influence of the re- 
sults of the Civil War in the United States, which 
happened at the same time, that they first fought 
for the abolition of slavery. Little by little, 
new ideas began to penetrate and to dominate 
parliament where the liberals won many political 
battles. A young deputy, Ruy Barbosa, who was 
to become a notable statesm an, politican, lawyer, 
and speaker, presented to parliament a complete 
plan to reform and to spread free public educa- 
tion. His speeches and writings on education had 
a great influence upon the organization of the 
educational administration after Brazil became a 
republic. And this event, as a result of the liberal 
campaign, happened in 1889, one year and a few 
months after slavery was abolished. 

Then, according to the new constitution, the 
states had to organize the elementary education 
program and provide teacher training for ele- 
mentary education, while the federal government 
was in charge of secondary and higher educa- 
tion. 


Fight Against Illiteracy 


Sao Paulo was the first state to take care of the 
problem of education seriously. The state was 
divided into teaching inspectories (inspetorias de 
ensino), each one managed by an inspector (a 
sort of superintendent of schools), who was re- 
sponsible for children’s attendance, for the statis- 
tical educational survey of the area, and for the 
good functioning of the schools. To him all the 
teachers and principals of the elementary schools 
had to give information and correct records con- 
cerning the schools and the class activities. 

The elementary school curriculum in the city 
of Sao Paulo and in the municipal seat towns was 
organized into two sections: the primary course 
and the complementary one. The first had four 
grades, each of them corresponding to a com- 
plete school year (nine months), and the com- 
plementary had three grades. This means that 
the elementary schools in the municipal seat 
towns had to have seven grades, corresponding 
to seven school years of studies. A municipio 
in Brazil has an area larger than that of a town or 
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a city. It is like a county in the U nited States but 
has only one town—the seat town; the other 
communities in the municipio are considered vil- 
lages. 

The primary and complementary courses were 
the equivalent of the école élémentaire primaire 
and of the école élémentaire superieure in 
France. But it is possible also to regard them as 
the same as the lower grades and the upper grades 
of the elementary school in the United States. 
The possibility for this assumption is based upon 
the fact that some American teachers who were 
in charge of a private missionary school in Sao 
Paulo helped to construct the curriculum for the 
early elementary schools of Sao Paulo. And to 
support this assumption it is interesting to ob- 
serve that, according to the American educational 
philosophy of the end of the last century, that 
curriculum was constructed in the Herbartian 
way of thinking about teaching, rather than in 
the positivism that prevailed in France. 

In addition to the organization of elementary 
education, the state of Sao Paulo took care also 
of a teacher-training program, which led to the 
reorganization of the normal school in the capi- 
tal city, and to putting up new normal schools 
in the interior of the state. Special rules for re- 
cruitment and selection of student teachers, and 
for appointment and hiring of new teachers were 
set up. The curriculum of the normal schools 
was organized into four grades, the first of which 
had to follow the third complementary (seventh 
elementary grade). In addition, before entering 
the normal school, it was necessary for the stu- 
dent to submit to an examination of his present 
knowledge and readiness. 

What Sao Paulo did for elementary education 
from 1892 to 1920 had a sound repercussion all 
over Brazil, and by the beginning of this century 
almost every state was sending people to study 
the new educational organization or asking for 
some professor or educational expert from Sao 
Paulo to organize and improve education. By 
1920 the “Paulista” system of elementary educa- 
tion and teacher training had become almost the 
general Brazilian system. For the first time, Bra- 
zil really had a system of education, organized 
only after the proclamation of the republic. 

The states had the responsibility for elemen- 
tary education and elementary teacher-training 
programs. Most of them met ‘this responsibility 
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A consolidated elementary school in the rural zone 
of the state of Pernambuco. 


by imitating or copying Sao Paulo; but a few, 
like Minas Gerais, Bahia, Pernambuco, and the 
Federal District (city of Rio de Janeiro), tried 
their own way of solution. These states followed 
a more definite E uropean way of philosophizing 
on education than Sao Paulo which adopted the 
American interpretation of Herbart’s philosophy. 
They liked better Pestalozzi’s and Montessori’s 
theories, and later Decroly’s and Binet’s educa- 
tional theorizing. 

Nevertheless, we must admit that the system 
of education was more for the cities and towns 
than for the rural areas, where small schools of 
one room, with improvised teachers, were 
scarcely found. And Brazil, as a matter of fact, 
was essentially rural, because then more than 75 
percent of the people lived in the rural areas and 
in the backlands. 

It took 30 years to organize a system of ele- 
mentary education for cities and towns. The or- 

ganization was generally done in a good way and 
many people thought that the problem was being 
solved in the best w ay, and rapidly. But a sur- 
prise waited to shock the Brazilian faith in the 
goodness of the system. 


A Census Is Taken 


In 1920, just two years before the commemo- 
ration of the one-hundredth anniv ersary of our 
independence from Portugal, the federal govern- 
ment resolved to take account of what Brazil 
was. For the first time, a census was planned—a 
census as complete as possible which would cover 
all the area and the population of the country, in- 
cluding classified cultural and economic statistics. 
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The results of that census were disappointing 
in the field of education. It revealed that only a 
little more than 35 percent of the children from 
7 to 12 years of age were enrolled in the ele- 
mentary schools of the country; almost 65 per- 
cent of the children of school age were not at- 
tending school. Besides this, it also revealed that 
75 percent of the Brazilian adult population was 
completely illiterate. Our democracy was not 
really a democracy because only a small part of 
the people could vote and be represented in 
government. 

Results comparable to these in the field of edu- 
cation were shown also in the economic level of 
living. Only 16 percent of our people were con- 
tributing to the national production and national 
income, and, for this reason, the “per capita” in- 
come was a miserable one—something like ten 
dollars per year! 

Brazil of 1920 was deeply struck by such a 
knowledge of the true picture of the nation. 
Some pessimism dev eloped which was easily as- 
sociated with political issues that would trouble 
the nation during the following years. 

In the field of education, the state governments 
changed the former position of an intensive and 
well-planned public education program which 
would develop gradually and according to the 
nation’s resource possibilities, to new policies of 
simply overcoming illiteracy. 

Nobody remembered that the efforts to organ- 
ize an educational system and the resulting or- 
ganization were no older than 30 years. Nobody 
remembered that, when the republic was pro- 
claimed, less than 15 percent of the children seven 
to twelve years old were enrolled in the elemen- 
tary schools, whereas, by 1920, the census pointed 
out that 35 percent were attending school. In 
1890 perhaps more than 85 percent of the adult 
people (whites, Negroes, and mulattoes) did not 
read or write; by 1920 the rate was reduced to 
75 percent. Nobody realized, either, that during 
the imperial times Brazil had done nothing more 
to change the primitive, undeveloped, and almost 
wild conditions of life than to provide political 
and administrative independence from Portugal. 

The problems the Republic faced were prob- 
lems accumulated without solution and even 
without any serious intent of solution during 
three centuries of colonial life and 67 years of 


empire. For all these reasons, by 1920 it would 
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have been impossible to find in Brazil—after only 
30 years of republican democracy—a prosperous 
and well-developed nation. A comparison be- 
tween the situation in 1890 and that in 1920 
would show a great improvement, but perhaps 
our people and our leaders were not satisfied 
with only a proportionate and relative progress; 
they aimed to be a fully developed democracy, 
at any price, as soon as possible! 


Educational System Suffers 


The fight against illiteracy began—and the im- 
mediate result was the impoverishment of the 
elementary school curriculum and of the rela- 
tively well-planned system of education. The 
higher elementary education (the so-called com- 
plementary one) was enfeebled and almost aban- 
doned. The small one-room school was multi- 
plied, and in the cities and towns the schools 
were allowed to have two or even three sessions 
a day, each one with different groups of pupils. 
Practically, the elementary school was reduced 
to three years or three grades in the rural areas, 
and to four in the urban areas, with the main 
concern being to teach children to read, to write, 
and to figure. 

After a few years, there were more rural 
schools of one room than there were of two or 
more This means that the states were 
paying most of their attention to solving the 
problems of illiteracy in the rural areas. Never- 
theless, the shortage of teachers was serious and 
state administrations hired people without any 
preparation or training to fill the teaching posi- 
tions in the rural areas. Most of these people had 
no more knowledge than that provided by the 
elementary courses of studies they took up dur- 
ing their childhood. Some of the states, such as 
Parana and Santa Catarina, adopted a short nor- 
mal course to prepare teachers for the rural areas. 
The course consisted of three years of primary 
normal school (escola normal primaria) which 
followed immediately the first four years of ele- 
mentary school. And it was not uncommon that 
girls who were no more than 16 years old were 
appointed to teaching positions in rural elemen- 
tary schools. 


rooms. 


(This article, “The Story of Education in Brazil,” 
will be continued in the December issue.) 
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-New- 


THE MAGIC 
AND 
THE SWORD 


THE GREEK TALES RETOLD 





At last a book on Greek mythology has been written which youngsters can read for sheer 
enjoyment. THE MAGIC AND THE SWORD is divided into three parts: the first tells why 
and how myths developed in the first place; the second tells stories—lighthearted as well as 
tragic—that could have happened only in the days when man and his deities lived on very 
familiar terms, and when the laws of nature were reversible at the whim of a god; and the 
third part retells the great deeds of the Trojan War and Odysseus’ long voyage home. 

In this book mythology is brought up to date by pointing out the part that the myths play 
in our current speech and our cultural heritage—as “panic,” Ajax Tires, etc. 

seautifully illustrated. Simply, yet powerfully, written to enthrall any reader. 


—— Row, Peterson and Company woe een 














the 


Winston Health Series 
presents = 


\ program of instruction in health 
education, grades one through eight, that lifts the 
development of good health concepts, habits and attitudes into a new sphere 
of importance through the recognition of the value of 
health education as it deals with: 


& Human comfort > Human happiness & Human effectiveness 


For more information, write to: 


1010 Arch Street THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Phitadeiphia 7, Pe. 


Pasadena 2, Calif. ° Chicago 16, Ill. Marianna, Fila. ° Dallas 1, Texas 
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TOD ANTON 


STAFF MEETINGS.. 


who shall preside 


Why not have a teacher preside over faculty 
meetings? Better still, give every teacher the op- 
portunity to organize, lead and evaluate your 
teachers’ meetings. Yes, we know that sounds 
like a golden theory of democratic faculty or- 
ganization, but it works. 

In our school, a teacher is appointed to preside 
the faculty meeting. Before the meeting, 
he posts an agenda blank on the bulletin board 
in the office, ‘and all teachers and the principal 
are urged to list topics, ideas, questions, sug- 
gestions, and announcements they want brought 
up in the next faculty meeting. The morning of 
the meeting the principal and ‘the teacher w ho is 
to preside organize the agenda which the school 
clerk dittoes for all teachers. During the meeting 
the teacher is in complete charge, with the prin- 
cipal participating as a member of the group, 
asking questions, giving information when re- 
quested, and elaborating on items of the agenda 
referred to him. To feel the continuity of the 
proposals that come before the faculty, each 
teacher usually presides over two or three suc- 
cessive meetings. 


over 


What are the real advantages of such a policy? 
What are its effects upon the school? Most im- 
portant is the general feeling of unity and of 
support for decisions arrived at in these meet- 
ings. The teachers tend to feel that the decisions 
are truly their own and not something put thru 
by the authority of a presiding administrator. 
They realize that their judgment is needed and 
wanted, and they begin to feel that the entire 
staff has a responsibity for dealing with school 
problems. 

There are other advantages, too, including de- 
velopment of appreciation for leadership, and 
greater interest resulting from wide participation 
and the assumption of greater responsibility. Our 


Tod Anton is a sixth-grade teacher at the Thomas 


Jefferson School, Anaheim, California. 
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ave? 

teachers feel, too, that better relations between 
the staff and the administration and better ~ 
tions among the staff can be fostered this way. 

The teachers of our school quickly recognized | 
the personal benefit to themselves after they had | 
had the experience of presiding. Some of their 
comments on personal benefits were: “. . . allows 
opportunity for personal growth in leadership 
and poise.” “Many teachers training for super- | 
visory or administrative positions need this op- 
portunity.” “My leadership experience helped 
me to put over the idea of pupil leadership in 
my own classroom more effectively.” “It gives a 
teacher a lift to preside over a group of adults 
after working with young children all day.’ Reg 

Still another advantage of this system lies in 
the fact that it places the principal in a better L 
position to exercise leadership and guidance. m= 
Without the responsibility of presiding over a _ 
faculty meeting, the principal is better able to cae. 
observe his faculty in a group situation, is more om ; 
sensitive to the pulse of faculty opinion, and =" 
more aware of the needs of the group. With a — 
teacher presiding, the principal is not put in the = 
spot of always having the last word, the final _ 
authority, the perfect answer to every situation. ‘ithe 
Instead, he contributes as does any other mem- —? 
ber of the faculty. Also, since he does less talk- Ir 
ing he receives better attention and consideration the 
when he does make a point. _ 

Disadvantages? Yes, our teachers discovered ha, 
some. A presiding teacher sometimes finds it 
difficult to prevent the discussion from wandering. : an 
If a teacher is not too successful in presiding, it oe 
may cause him some unhappiness. One teacher - 
thought that the principal could run a more 
orderly meeting than could a teacher. However, T 
do not these expressions indicate that the teach- cont 
ers need the experiences that presiding over a sor 
meeting can give? We think so. We also expect T 
that as every teacher gets more opportunities) Nor 
for leadership efficiency as leaders will increase.) sach 
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Regional Conferences 


Last During 1955-56, the national De- 
partment sponsored the first three in a series of 
regional conferences on preparation for the 
principalship. Conferences were held in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and 
Spokane, Washington. For each conference, a 
mimeographed report of the speeches and dis- 
cussions was prepared and distributed to confer- 
ence participants and to members of the plan- 
ning committees in the other areas where confer- 
ences had been or were to be held. 

In many of the states which participated ir 
the regional conferences, elementary te 
principals’ associations have set up follow-up 
programs for continued activity in the area of 
better preparation for the principalship. These 
plans include activities at both state and local 
levels, and involve cooperation with colleges 
and universities and with state departments of 
education. 


year. 


This Continuing the series of regional 
conferences, the national Department will spon- 
sor three more such meetings in 1956-57. 

The first of these conferences will serve the 
Northeast area and will be held in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, November, 16-17. Approximately 150 


y ear. 
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persons will be invited to participate in this con- 
ference. Working with the national Department 
in planning this meeting is a regional committee 
from the New England area made up of the 
following persons: Alice Jeffords, Chairman, 
Principal, New Franklin School, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire; Robert H. Anderson, Director 
of Elementary School Apprentice Teaching, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Max W. Bar- 
rows, Deputy Commissioner of Education, De- 
partment of Education, Montpelier, Vermont, 
Raymond F. Cook, Principal, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson School, Newton Upper Falls, Massachu- 
setts; and Franklyn O. White, Principal, North 
Street School, Connecticut. 
Regional conferences will also be held in two 
areas in the 


Greenwich, 
Middle-west later in the year. At 
the time this report is being written, the Depart- 
ment is in the process of setting up the plan- 
ning committees for these two meetings. Dates 
and places for the meetings will be determined 
by the committees in cooperation with the na- 
tional Department. States to be served by the 
Mid-west conferences include Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 

























Revised 
Editions 


Preprimary through Grade 6 


McKEE 
HARRISON 
McCOWEN 

LEHR 





© Contents that are thoroughly interesting, widely 


varied, and rich in unaffected, convincing selections 
that contribute toward sound character. Children 
learn to look upon reading as an enjoyable experi- 
ence and to demand meaning from all their reading. 


THE McKEE READING SERIES 


@ A flexible plan of instruction in important reading 


skills with proper emphasis on phonics is integrated 
into the day-by-day teaching program. Through con- 
sistent, meaningful teaching, practice, and follow-up, 
pupils gain a firm foundation for developing inde- 
pendent reading power and the ability to read a wide 
variety of material effectively. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta Palo Alto 

















Have you discovered 
Heath Elementary Science? 
















by Herman and Nina Schneider 
It requires so little! It gives so much! Small wonder thousands are cheering this 
matchless series. It brings you: a maximum of science activities; spiral development 
of science topics; integration of science topics with other subjects; a balanced selec- 
tion from all branches of science; content detérmined by the needs of children. 

A Teachers Edition and separate Teachers Guide available for grades 1-6. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1. 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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State and Loeal 


CALIFORNIA 


The California Elementary School Adminis- 
trators Association has recently announced that 
it will not continue the publication of yearbooks. 
Instead, the CESAA will publish two or more 
monographs each year. During 1956-57, these 
will deal with materials and equipment neded 
for the elementary school library and for the 
instruction of mentally retarded children. 

The decision to make this change was based 
on a thoro study undertaken by the group’s Pub- 
lication Needs Committee. This Committee 
studied the Association’s various publications in 
terms of their cost and probable service. A poll 
of the membership, conducted thru the organiza- 
tion’s newsletter, brought in an overw helming 
verdict in favor of substituting monographs for 
the yearbooks. Major reasons cited for support- 
ing the change were: 1) that several brief publi- 
cations during the year would be of more prac- 
tical use and would permit greater flexibility, and 
2) that several publications would allow for 
broader participation among the membership 
and distribute the workload. 


IOWA 


An interesting study of the status of the lowa 
elementary school principalship was released last 
spring by the Research Committee of the lowa 
DESP. The report is based on the responses of 
§45 principals to a state-wide questionnaire. It 
covers these areas: 1) training; 2) experience; 
3) certificates held; 4) personal statistics—age, 
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sex, salary; 5) summer professional duties; 6) 
supervisory responsibilities—number of schools, 
number of teachers; 7) method of selection; 8) 
teaching duties; g) parent-teacher 
activities; 10) secretarial help. 

A limited number of copies of this report are 
available to interested state and local associations. 
Send requests to Dr. F. E. Martindale, 
State Teachers College, Falls, lowa. 





association 


lowa 
Ceda r 


KENTUCKY 

This fall, the Kentucky DESP is enthusiasti- 
cally launching a far- reaching project to upgrade 
the elementary school principalship. Planned as 
a three-year program, the project is being under- 
written by a state committee of the ‘Kellogg 
Foundation which will supply financial and ad- 
visory assistance. 

In the words of the state association, this pro- 
gram “is in essence a plan based on the belief that 
practicing principals, working cooperatively, 
can be helped to recognize, define, and work 
toward a solution of their own most pressing 
problems. It is a grass-roots approach to the im- 
provement of the principal’s effectiveness.” 

The core of the project will be four local 
study groups, each working in a specific area of 
concern. Their activities will be carried out in 
close cooperation with the six colleges in the 
state which train elementary school principals. 
Teachers, superintendents, supervisors, and 
others will be called on by the local study groups 
for advisory assistance. 





Tue NationAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL will 
carry further news of this project as it develops. 


WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Department of Elementary 
School Principals has recently released a report 
on the status of the elementary school principals 
in Wisconsin. The 18-page study, Elementary 
Principals: Their Status in Wisconsin Schools, is 
the result of a survey of some 276 principals. 

Data in the report, covering salaries, duties, 
training, and experience, is organized into three 
categories: 1) principals of state graded schools 
with five or less teachers; 2) principals of state 
graded schools with more than five teachers; 3) 
principals of city schools. 

In drawing their conclusions, the committee 
comments that principals in the first category 
have little more than a title and are expected to 
assume a full-time teaching load. Since they are 
not given clerical help, they are seldom able to 
perform the duties of a principal. Principals in 
the second category have a varying status—some 





FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to 
enrich, supplement, and vitalize textbook 
teaching are listed, classified, and indexed 
by title, subject, and source in the New, 1956 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE 
T0 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Selective 


Authoritative 


Easy to use 


Available for $5.50 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service 


Dept. NEP 


Randolph 10, Wisconsin 











actually function as a principal while others are 
primarily teachers. About half the principals in 
city elementary schools are classroom teachers 
and have no clerical help. The rest actually serve 
as principals and are provided with the conditions 
and facilities necessary for them to fulfill the 
duties of the principalship. 


National Department 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Department’s 1957 Annual Meeting will 
be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 24-27. Early 
this fall, members will receive forms for pre- 
registration and hotel accommodations along with 
considerable information about the program. In 
December, this magazine will carry a special 
feature on the meeting, giving further details. 

At this writing, conference plans are still in 
the formative stage. But we can announce the 
following details: 





86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID (é*....) DUPLICATOR 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 


available in these subjects:— 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 


INC. 
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e Our theme will be Improving Educational 
Opportunities for Children. 


e There will be some 75 discussion groups deal- 
ing with specific :eontent areas of the curri- 
culum and related topics, several general ses- 
sions, and a series of small assemblies. 


e Special features will be a pageant commemo- 
rating the NEA Centennial, several social 
functions, and an extensive display of com- 
mercial exhibits. 


The conference will open with a general ses- 
sion on Sunday, March 24, at 3:00 P.M., and 
will close Wednesday evening, March 27, with 
a dinner meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Instructional Materials for Elementary Schools, 
the Department’s 35th Yearbook, came from the 
press early in September. This new yearbook 
focuses on the selection, management, and use 
of instructional materials in the elementary 
schools. The 65 contributors include principals, 
teachers, special consultants, and publishers. 

Sailing into Reading is the latest addition to our 
series of best- -selling handbooks for parents. 
Nearly 30,000 copies have been distributed since 
publication late last spring, and the fall rush of 
orders is now pushing this total much higher. 
Combined sales of this new DESP bulletin and 
its two companion handbooks for parents, Janie 
Learns To Read and Happy Journey, now total 
nearly one million copies! 


SUMMER MEETINGS 


The Department’s 1956 summer conference, 
co-sponsored by Stanford University, was held 
on the Stanford campus, July 9-20. Over 100 
principals participated. As a special feature of 
the conference, the Department held a seminar 
on professional association work which was at- 
tended by representatives of about 15 state ele- 
mentary school principals’ associations. 

At the NEA summer meeting in Portland, 
Oregon, the Department held another mid-sum- 
mer meeting. Speakers for this one-day program 
on July 2 were T. M. Stinnett, Secretary of the 
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Dolch 


Aids-to-Reading 

will help You 
develop a baianced 
Reading Program 


Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials, de- 
vised by Edward W. Dolch, Professor 
of Education Emeritus, University of 
Illinois will contribute to the success 
of any reading program. The Dolch 
Materials are designed to meet the 
individual needs of children in devel- 
oping readiness, a sight vocabulary, 
and sounding attack. Twenty-two 
items provide a wide range of teacher 
helps from kindergarten to grade eight. 
They are learning games which require 
little or no teacher direction. 


“HOME EDITION IN STORES: 


Some of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
Games, as well as the Dolch Books are 
now available in retail stores for use 
in the home. The distributors, The 
Gelles-Widmer Co., 7530 Forsyth Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo., have a pamphlet, 
written by Professor Dolch, The Play- 
Way to Learning, which is directed to 
parents. It also illustrates and de- 
scribes the games and books, and is 
free to teachers and P.T.A.’s in needed 
quantities upon request. 


f THE GARRARD PRESS . 


Dept. PS, Champaign, Illinois 
Please have the distributors of the Home 


Edition send 
to Learning’. 


0) Send Dolch School Edition Catalog. 


copies ‘The Play-Way 
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THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


by VIRGIL E 


consin, 


MAN, both of University of Wisconsin 


The book provides a thorough and _ logically 
presented study of the elementary school today. 
The authors examine first the major ideas un- 
derlying the study, the historical development 
of the elementary school, its functions as a so- 
cial institution, and its purposes. In the light 
of these concepts, learning and child develop- 
ment are scrutinized and then related to the 
problem of curriculum. 


Major generalizations are drawn for determin- 
ing good instructional practice, with reference 
to which the chief instructional areas are consid- 
ered in detail. The educational program is now 
placed in its organizational and administrative 
setting. Finally, the authors make recommenda- 
tions for evaluating and improving present 
practice, 


474 pages 6” x 9” Published May 1956 


EDUCATION AS A 
PROFESSION 


by MYRON LIEBERMAN, University of Okla- 


homa 


This is a comprehensive, critical analysis of edu- 

cation as a profession and of the psychological, 
legal, administrative, and organizational prob- 
lems involved. 


Each chapter begins with an explanation of the 
criterion of professionalization to be discussed 
in that chapter. Then, a discussion of the prob- 
lems which are relevant to the criterion; the 
presentation of conflicting points of view con- 
cerning solutions to these problems, and an 
evaluation of these points of view. 


The final chapter presents a review of some 
major changes in educational theory and prac- 
tice which will be necessary if education is to 
become a leading profession. 


540 pages 6” x 9” Published May 1956 


a Fon approval copies write 


HERRICK, University of Wis- 
JOHN I. GOODLAD, Emory Univer- 
sity, FRANK J. ESTVAN and PAUL W. EBER- 





NEA National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, and Paul R. Hanna, Lee L. Jacks Professor 
of Child Education, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California. 


HELP FOR LOCALS 


This year, the national Department plans a 
special service to presidents of city, county, and 
district elementary school principals’ associations. 
This will be an occasional news sheet containing 
a variety of helps on professional association work 
—program planning, organization, membership, 
and similar topics. It will also give important 
news about the Department, the NEA, and other 
local groups. 

Another excellent source of help for leaders 
of local elementary school principals’ associa- 
tions is the Department’s handbook, A Guide 
for Professional Association Work. 


DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee: The Executive Com- 
mittee will meet in Washington, October 1-5. 
The new members of the Committee who were 
elected last January will participate in this ses- 
sion. 

Nominating Committee: Late in September, 
the five-man Nominating Committee met in 
Washington to select candidates to be voted upon 
by the “membership in the election of officers. 
Information about the nominees will appear in 
the December issue of this magazine and ballots 
will be mailed to active members about January 1. 

Editorial Advisory Board: New members of 
the Editorial Advisory Board are Pearl Goetz, 
Principal, Roland Park School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and Joseph Lassoie, Supervisor, Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Washington. The Board will 
meet with the editorial staff early this month to 
plan for the balance of the current publication 
year and for 1957-58. Retiring members of the 
Board are Roberta Barnes, Principal of the Trues- 
o Laboratory School, Washington, D. C.; and 

J. Castine, Principal of the ‘Bradley School, 
ieee South Carolina. 
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NEW 


and worth reading 











AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION: Connecti- 
cut Points the Way. By Fred M. Hechinger. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1956. 266 p. 
$3.75. 


In the words of Norman Cousins in his commen- 
tary, “This book is a report about a report.” The 
original consists of seven volumes of facts gathered 
by 38,000 citizens in the greatest fact-finding project 
ever undertaken by a state in a study of its schools. 

The study was made by the Connecticut Fact- 
Finding Commission appointed by Governor Ches- 
ter Bowles in 1949. Thirty-eight thousand volunteer 
citizens searched for facts in communities thruout 
Connecticut. It was a bi-partisan, non-political effort 
to discover the purposes and needs of education. 
Tho local in the sense that one state did it, the prob- 
lems which were considered are national. It serves 
as an example of how citizens can work together to 
improve the quality of education in an atmosphere 
of reasoned judgment based on facts rather than on 
emotions. 

The Commission and its citizen partners were 
concerned primarily with what education is ex- 
pected to do, tho they also dealt with the problems 
of new schools, more teachers, finances, and other 
means of implementing the basic purpose. 

“This group has been appointed because of the 
need today to plan far ahead—” said Governor 
Bowles at the opening session. What Connecticut 
did needs doing all over the nation. The White 
House Conference last year started this process 
across the nation. Let us hope it continues. 

The book, Adveniure in Education, resulted from 
the feeling that seven volumes of reports are difficult 
for all but researchers. Fred Hechinger, at that time 
Education Editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
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was invited to interpret the data contained in the 
original reports. He is a capable journalist and a 
respected analyst of American education, In 266 
pages he presents the essence of the Connecticut 
studies in interesting form and does it so well that 
one feels little need or inclination to go back to the 
seven volumes for details. 

In his introduction Mr. Hechinger labels himself 
a “liberal humanist.” He does so because he wants 
his readers to understand the basis for his interpreta- 
tion of the Connecticut study. “I am a liberal human- 
ist,” he says, “to the extent that I do not believe the 
past must assume precedence over the present; it 
must be known and understood to permit an intelli- 
gent handling and interpretation of the present. It 
must not be an intellectual exercise; it ought to be a 
very essential preparation for modern action.” 

His book ought to be read by every person inter- 
ested in American education and in ways which rea- 
sonable people can use to improve rather than de- 
stroy it. This reviewer regrets that space does not 
permit a full report on the “report about a report.” 
The listing of chapter titles must suffice to indicate 
the scope and sequence of the book. 


1. No more absentee ownership 

2. What is Connecticut? 

3. Fact finding begins 

4. Dream or blueprint? 

5. The schools they learn in 

6. Are kindergartens education? 

7. How bad are the grade schools? 
8. Can you “love your neighbor?” 
9. How good is the high school? 
10. Can’t get along without teachers 
11. How to get children to school 
12. Running the schools and paying for them 
13. A last word 


HOW TO WORK WITH PARENTS. By Maria 
Piers. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 1955. 
43 p. $1.00. 


This is one of a series on practical ideas in educa- 
tion. It is especially appropriate early in the school 
vear when teachers and parents establish the rela- 
tionships which will make the school year happy, 
unhappy, or just tolerable for them (and incidentally 
for the principal). 

Maria Piers has written a booklet full of practical 
ideas gleaned from classroom experiences with all 
kinds of parents. It is a realistic treatment with a 
minimum of dreamy theory. She defines the role of 
teachers and of parents and presents ways for them 
to work cooperatively together. Interviews, confer- 
ences, teacher and parent attitudes, ways of dealing 
with problems, and the child’s point of view are all 
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dealt with in readable succinct fashion. The pam- 
phlet ought to be on the professional reading shelf 
of every school. 


HOW TO EDUCATE THE GIFTED CHILD. 
By the Committee on Exceptional Children and 
reporters of the Exchange Magazine. Metropolitan 
School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27, N. Y. 1956. 55 p. $1.00. (Discount on 
quantity orders. ) 


There are probably few school systems in the coun- 
try which do not have a gifted child committee. In 
fact, the current interest in the gifted child has some 
of the earmarks of an educational fad which needs 
to be held in proper perspective lest we forget that 
we must teach all the children and that God gave 
every child some gifts which we must help him de- 
velop as he lives and grows. 

With this caution off the reviewer’s chest he feels 
free to recommend the pamphlet to committees and 
individuals interested in special emphasis on the 
gifted child. The booklet defines such children as 
the top ten percent of the general public school 
population in terms of mental ability, which usually 
includes all pupils with an IQ of 120 or over. 


While special aptitudes and abilities are recog- 
nized, this booklet deals specifically with practices 
for improving the education of mentally and aca- 
demically gifted children. In this way it is able to 
narrow its purpose and make a good contribution 
toward that purpose. 

The editor says “the reader should look upon this 
as a collection of things which could be done. No 
system should contemplate implementing them en 
masse.” 

The pamphlet consists of reports on classroom 
practices designed to educate gifted children in 
separate classes, in regular classes, thru extra oppor- 
tunities, thru individual projects, by giving them 
responsibilities, and thru teacher provisions. The re- 
ports were made by teacher members of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council who describe class- 
room practices which have worked in their schools. 
The Committee on Exceptional Children, under the 
leadership of Dr. R. Polglaze, made the selection 
from among thousands of reports. Also included are 
a teacher’s checklist for the identification of gifted 
pupils, and a brief bibliography. 


JoHN STERNIG 


Book Review Editor 
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Since there is no “one best way” to teach reading, Dr. 
Donald D. Durrell emphasizes the need for imaginative 
planning and offers a variety of specific procedures in 
his scholarly but practical book. 


Improving Reading Instruction 


by Donald D. Durrell 


Describes the most successful methods of both developmental and 
remedial instruction. 


Provides concrete answers to many recurring and perplexing prob- 
Contains suggestions for effectively appraising individual difficulties. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Any item on this page—shipped right away... 
so your class sets a full year’s use THIS year! 
Mail this order page today! 
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[] Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox. The big hollow blocks that interlock! Easy to 
“make things” without teacher help. Safe, simple interlock any child can handle 
readily—and fast: more fun, more chance for every child to share in each 
period of block play! Strong, smooth Grade A Ponderosa Pine. Twelve 12-inch 
blox, four 36-inch boards—build dozens of different things, #4 unit, $30. Write 
for names of schools near you, where you can see Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox in use. 














Blox are not included 
with train 





. » rm 7 , + r = 

0 Mor-Pla Blok-Train. Blox lock on each car. 0 Mor-Pla Blok-Truck CO New Mobile Bookcase 
Gives your Mor-Pla Blox still another way to keep For storing Mor-Pla Blox or any Tall shelves, twin shelves on both 
kindergartners busy! Strong enough to ride. Easy — —— _— may have : —. ao space for ne 

‘1 . " es a ena f1/~ and a hundred other uses arounc records, slide projector. 5/x1)54x 
to hook togethe r or take apart. Includes four 16 4x the school. Holds 300-pound ‘oad 31% inches. Smooth unfinished 
8-inch cars on 35¢-inch wheels, with platforms. For with ease. 2334x2934-inch plat- hardwoods. [ On gliders, $29; 
hauling, towing, loading jobs. $18.50 form, tubular steel handles, ball- 4 - 

F : { a he heaviae cauteee O06 -] on big, easy-rolling casters, $36 
[] 6-Pc. Accessory Set (makes “cars” so train may be - isan ‘a ré quer finish, $9 extr 
aeod eilthend Wace Went, O8 entee. ) ( With snap-on table-top, $34 Hard, lacquer finish, extra 


(All prices quoted are net school prices, f.o.b. Birmingham, Micl 
MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX AND TRAINS 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS, PO Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. Please send me. . . 





Items checked above [] More information on: C] Blox C) Train C] Truck 
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A 
Ca December 27-30. Annual Winter Conference, 


National Science Teachers Association, NEA. 
(Held in conjunction with the American Asso- 


October 14-17: Eleventh National Conference ciation for the Advancement of Science.) New 
of County and Rural Area Superintendents, York City. 
NEA Department of Rural Education. Atlanta, — ; ' 
A Depar al Ec February 16-21: National Convention, American 


Georgia. Association of School Administrators, NEA. 


November 7-10: Regional Conference, Interna- Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, NEA. 


; : March 20-23: National Convention, National 
Phoenix, Arizona. : 


Science Teachers Association, NEA. Cleve- 


November 11-17: American Education Week. land, Ohio. 

November 22: Annual Meeting, National Coun- March 24-27: Annual Meeting, Department of 
cil for the Social Studies, NEA. Cleveland, Elementary School Principals, NEA. Cincin- 
Ohio. nati, Ohio. 








The Blended Geography-History Series 


WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
Jones + Nystrom + Harter (Ready January 1957) 


BEYOND OUR BORDERS 
Nystrom + Jones + Harter (Recently published) 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
Jones + Nystrom + Harter (Ready January 1957) 


BEYOND THE OCEANS 
Pounds + Jones (Published September 1956) 


THE BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES tells the 
story of the peoples of the world. Geography and history 
are blended naturally to give the chiid a balanced under- 
standing of the world, while the fundamentals of both subjects 
are retained. 


THE NEW MERGED RELIEF MAPS, in color, show altitude, 
slope, and ruggedness in vivid detail for the first time. Black 
and white maps help clarify the lessons. Illustrations in color, 
and in black and white, are integrated with the text. 


THE WORKSHOP after each chapter develops geography 
and history understandings in separate sets of questions 
and activities. 

Remember...the Rand M€Nally Representative 

in your area is a trained professional map and globe consultant, 


EDUCATION DIVISION 
Rand M‘Nally & Company «+ P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 
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The Vikings 


Discoveries 
of America 


Sailing Ships 
and Sailors 


Steering by 
the Stars 






The First 
Americans 


Modern 
Ships 


for INTEGRATION 
of Information... 
There's Nothing Else in the World like Our Wonderful World 


Answers beget more questions. The youthful inquirer about 


18 Volumes... Columbus finds rewarding information on the subject in 
8,500 pages, most of them Our Wonderful World .. . including an account of the great 
with color... 460 full color voyage of discovery as recorded in the Admiral’s personal 
plates . .. more than 80,000 journal. Beyond this, Our Wonderful World’s unique “thema- 
index entries . . . extensive graphic” organization lures the reader into other unexpectedly 
bibliographies related subjects. This is true integration .. . information 


becomes more meaningful because it is understood in proper 
perspective with related facts. When you see Our Wonderful 


World, you, too, will agree that this entirely different new 





PH REE E | reference for young people belongs in every school and library. 
— ee 
ee oe Teachers: Earn extra money in your spore time presenting Our Wonderful 
World to families in your community. Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept 
HERBERT S. ZIM 612, Seors, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 8, Illinois 


Editor-in-Chief 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and The Children’s Hour. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





SHE WANTED TO KNOW WHO 


but she stayed 
to learn how 


S.. looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her re ding, and I smiled, know ing that 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But 1 knew she 
wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 
[he Book of Knowledge—one question was leading 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the wh» and the how... 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left. 
Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
“g Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
in a youngster’s mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without ¢‘fort, 
The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
 —_— young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
' volume, to learn more than just one answer, 


to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 





THE MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 separate volumes with a quick, fact-finding cross 
index in the 20th volume. Importantly revised, newly 
laid out. Big bleed photographs, more-readable-than- 
ever type. More than 12,000 illustrations, of which 
2.035 are in color—and many of them appear in The 
so00k of Knowledge for the first time. More facts, greater 
unity and coherence than eve 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Publishers of WHO’S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, $6. © The Grolier Society Inc., 1956 








